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A LOOK AHEAD 





Party struggle . . . a year or | 
two of recovery . . . more sub- 


sidies . .. Labor Act changes 





BUSINESS improvement is to bring with it 
no return to the quiet “normalcy” of pre- 
depression days. 
Events, instead, are laying 
unprecedented store of problems 
struggles. 


an almost 
and of 


up 


Politics. Primaries are just stage-setting 
for the coming 1940 battle for control of the 
Democratic party. President Roosevelt is 
determined to make that party a New Deal 
party. Old line Democrats have other ideas. 
The attempted purge of conservatives is in- 
tended to force this issue into the open; and 
to produce a disciplined New Deal party core. 
A third-term try will be made by Mr. Roose- 
velt rather than give up party control. 


Business. Broad improvement seems as- 
sured, Low inventories, sustained consumer 
income, approaching larger Government out- 
lays provide the ingredients. Automobiles, 
followed by housing, are to lead the way. A 
year or two of fairly stable recovery can be 
expected, barring war. 


Agriculture. More and more radical moves 
will be forced by the crack-up of farm prices. 
Rising demands of politically powerful 
farmers threaten (1) outright price fixing, 
with regimentation of processors and middle- 
men; (2) dumping of surpluses at home 
among the unemployed and abroad in 
throat competition with other nations, jeop- 
ardizing trade agreements. Farmer impa- 
tience makes unlikely a full test of existing 
controls. Larger subsidies are strongly prob- 
able. 


Finance. Pay roll tax trust funds will con- 
tinue to delay the day of budget reckoning. 
Congress, however, is to be forced to enact a 
general revenue law. Strongly probable are: 
taxation of income from future issues of 
Federal, State and local governments; loop- 
hole plugging in estate and gift taxes; 
broader income tax base with higher rates in 
middle income surtax brackets; extension of 
modified and moderate penalty tax on undis- 
tributed earnings. Processing taxes to finance 
increasingly large farm subsidies are less 
than a 50-50 chance. 

Monopoly. The first result of the coming 
study of American business will be to put 
business men on the defensive. Emphasis 
will lie on inability to solve the problem of 
want in the midst of abundance. Memoran- 
dum of Adolf A. Berle, Jr. (printed in full 
text in this issue) is just a sample of con- 
siderations to confront the National Eco- 
nomic Committee. 


cut- 


Wage and Hour Controls. American ex- 
perience will not duplicate French experience, 
French employers were forced to increase 
wages as hours of work were shortened. Hour 
shortening here will be gradual, wage in- 
creases not compulsory to offset lower in- 
come. Exemptions, too, are broad. Enforce- 
ment is to be temperate with no crack-down; 
no ballyhoo. 

Collective Bargaining. Presidential back- 
ing raises to better than a 50-50 chance of im- 
portant amendment to the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. Bitter A. F. of L.-C. I. O. strug- 
gle could de/ay action. Most probable, how- 
ever, is a change to force the Labor Board to 
recognize craft units in an industry; also, to 
give employers the right to seek a Board de- 
cision concerning which of competing unions 
should be recognized for bargaining pur- 
poses. Union rivalry is rapidly creating an 
impossible situation. 

Money. Irresistible pressures will continue 
to press the dollar higher in relation to other 
currencies, Vast stabilization funds now are 
being used to curb money speculation and 
prevent a run-away situation. Net excess of 
export, tariffs, frightened capital and existing 
gold accumulations all serve to strengthen 
the dollar and depress the pound and franc. 
Yet declining raw material prices and contin- 
ued budget deficits increase demands for 
more dollar tinkering. Mr. Roosevelt is de- 
termined to resist that demand. 

All of these, and other situations as well, 
close the door on any probable return to the 
“good old days” when prosperity seemed nat- 
ural and Government seemed remote. 
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The Collapse of Farm Prices 
’ Producers Receiving from 4 to4s Less than Year Ago | 


CopyricHT, 1938, By THE UNITED States News PUBLISHING CorRPoRATION 


Farm Dilemma; Large Stocks, Low Prices; 
The Story Behind Agricultural Controls 


ACH bushel of wheat and each bushel of corn 
sold by and American farmer at this time 
returns that farmer only half as much cash 


4 


at it returned one year ago. 

At the same time, every pound of cotton and 
every pound of dairy products marketed, yields 
nearly one-third less money to the producer than 
the same quantity would yield last year. 

The result is a new farm problem, a reviving 
interest in panaceas, and a cut in farm income. 

Farmers this the basis of official 
estimates, will receive about seven and one-half 


year, on 
billion dollars in cash income and in cash sub- 
sidies. During 1937 they received more than 
eight and one-half billion dollars from a much 
smaller volume of products. A cut of approxi- 
mately thirteen per cent in farm cash income 
will contrast with a cut of thirty-three per cent 
in the income of factory workers. 

The present vear’s farm income still is far 
four-and-one-half billions 


above the less than 


received at the depression bottom in 1932. 


STORY OF THE FARM CONTROLS 


A graphic illustration of what has happened 
to the prices of three major farm crops is pro- 
vided by the pictogram at the top of this page. 
Those figures, revealing the extent of price 
declines, tell a story of growing importance. 

This story involves the attempt by Govern- 
ment to provide over-all] controls for the farm- 
ing industry its six million producing 
units. 

Controls now operating are part of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. That Act 
became effective too late to be applied fully 
to the 1938 farm situation. It replaced the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, invalidated 
in January, 1936, by the Supreme Court. The 
new Act is a modification of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act of 1936. 

Like the original Adjustment Act at the start 
of the New Deal, the latest control Act is faced 
with the test of emergency conditions. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF SURPLUSES 

The emergency grows, as it did in 1933, from 
huge quantities of products to sell and narrow 
markets to those products. Narrow 
markets are due to many causes including a de- 
pression in this country, price controls, ex- 
change-poor customers abroad and attempts on 
the part of foreign customers to become self- 
sufficient. 


with 


absorb 


As an example, the United States has the fol- 
lowing products on hand to market: 

Cotton in the amount of twenty-five and one 
half million The normal market for 
American cotton is thirteen million bales, in- 
cluding consumption at home and abroad. 


bales. 


+ 


Wheat in the amount of one billion one hun- ¢ are operating and will operate over the months 


dred million bushels. The normal market for 
American wheat at home and abroad is seven 
hundred and fifty million bushels. 

Corn in the amount of nearly three billion 
The normal market at home and 
less than two and one-half billion 


bushels. 
abroad is 
bushels. 
In addition, butter sup- 
the largest on record. A 


These are samples. 
plies in storage are 
big corn supply is a forerunner of a rapid in- 
crease in the number of hogs and cattle. A rapid 
increase in hogs and cattle could upset livestock 
prices which now are serving to bolster total 
farm income. 


PRESENT-DAY REMEDIES 
In 1933 when the country faced a comparable 
farm situation, the Government financed a plan 
to plow up every third row of cotton and to kill 
six million little pigs. 
This time a wholly different set of controls 
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ahead. 

To farmers who are cooperating to limit 
crops there are available loans that will guar- 
antee them a return, on an average, of sixty 
cents a bushel for wheat, fifty cents a bushel 
for corn and nine cents a pound for cotton. 

Cooperating farmers are asked to reduce the 
total amount of land planted to wheat to fifty- 
five million acres in place of this years’ eighty 
million; to corn under ninety million acres in 
place of a normal one hundred million; to cotton 
twenty-seven million acres in place of a normal 
forty million. 

In return these receive more 
than seven hundred million dollars in govern- 
ment subsidies. 


WHEAT EXPORTS TO BE SUBSIDIZED 


Then there are other steps being taken as 


farmers will 


well. 

The Government is preparing to finance the 
export of wheat with a view to finding a mar- 
ket abroad for at least one hundred million 


bushels during the next year. This means 
dumping. 
The Government also is spending large 


amounts of money to buy up surplus supplies 
of foodstuffs and to buy and store butter against 
the time when demand may improve. Most 
foodstuffs then are distributed 
among the country’s poor. 

Here the effort is to deal with that strange 
but persistent paradox of want in the midst of 
plenty. Official studies show that the mass 
of the nations’ population remains without an 
adequate diet or adequate clothing while farm- 
ers are faced with hard times because they can- 
not find markets for what they have to sell. 


purchased 


Growing from the present situation are new 
farm demands—to confront Congress—for out- 
right fixing of prices and guarantee of farm 
income. 


FARM PRICES, 1933 AND TODAY 
Farmers recall that in October, 1933, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised that farm prices would 
“If we cannot 
Do it, we 


be raised in one way or another. 
do it one way, we will do it another. 
will,” the President said. 

The price situation at the time of that prom- 
ise and today, (i. e. the prices paid to farmers) 
is shown as follows: 


Jct. 1933 July, 1938 


Cotton, Ib. 9.0 8.4 
Corn, bu. 38.8 53.7 
Wheat, bu. 63.6 60.8 
Potatoes, bu. 74.9 65.5 
Beef Cattle, lb. 8.51 6.74 
Hogs, lb. 4.17 8.56 
Butterfat, lb. 20.1 24.2 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Political morality . . . WPA and 
campaign funds . . . A protest to 
Japan . . . Good news from in- 


dustry . . . Wheat export plans. 





i hone PATTERN of national news continu: 
to evolve around the personalities and su 

jects developed in recent weeks with politic 

diplomatic interchanges with foreign cour 

tries, and the uptrend in business the prin- 

cipal fabrics in the design, 

| 





President Roosevelt continued at Hyde 
Park to be occupied with his usual adminis- 
trative duties plus the problems arising out of 
his proposed “purge” of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have opposed his policies. 

The President placed himself in the polit- 
ical news spotlight by appealing at his first 
| press conference of the week to all friends 

of the direct primary system to repudiate 
Republican participation in Democratic pri- 
mary contests as a violation of political mo- 
| rality. 
WEATHER EYE ON POLITICS 

At his second press conference the Presi- 
dent reported that he and Postmaster General 
| Farley, his political generalissimo, are in 





| “complete agreement” after long conferences 
| in which they explored the political weather 
in a number of States. 

Also, the President backed WPA Admin- 
istrator Harry L. Hopkins, who earlier as- 
| sailed any attempt to collect campaign funds 
| from WPA workers, saying: “I sincerely 
| hope the people on relief will not conribute 

any money for the purpose of aiding any 
| party.” 

One of the men high on the list of those 
| whom Mr. Roosevelt is opposing, Senator Ty- 
| dings of Maryland, contributed to the poli- 
tical news by a plea to the people of his State 
| to rebuke the President for his “interference”s 
| in the State’s selection of its Congressional 
representatives. 

Republicans from eleven Mid-West States, 
meeting in a farm rally in southern Indiana 
Aug. 26 and 27, offered as their contribution 
to the political discussion a criticism of gov- 
ernmental spending and a warning that Con- 
stitutional liberties are endangered by the 
policies of the present Administration. 

Of direct concern to Americans whose ag- 
ricultural and oil properties in Mexico have 
been expropriated, was Secretary Hull’s note 
to Mexico warning that such seizure of land 





[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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“IN COMPLETE AGREEMENT” 


After a political strategy conference with the 

President at Hyde Park, Postmaster General 

Farley (above), Chairman of the Democratic Na- 

tional Committee, was said by the Chief Execu- 

tive to be “in complete agreement” with him on 
political tactics. 
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The ‘Primary’ Issue; 
“Switching” At Polls 





A warning about “political im- 
morality” from the President. 

Return to “boss control” of nomi- 
nations threatens, he says, unless 
participation in party primaries is 
in good faith. 

Factors entering in are sum- 
marized below. 














RE-EXAMINATION of the direct primary 

system of nominating candidates for office 
is under way. President Roosevelt brought it 
about by arraigning Republicans who vote in 
Democratic primaries. 

While it is perfectly legal for a member of one 
party to participate in the primary of another 
where possible, the President contended on Aug- 
ust 23 that such action was “politically immoral.” 
He based the contention on the ground that the 
will of the majority of party voters in a State 
could be frustrated by that means. 

The historic objective of the direct primary is 
to assure that the candidate nominated is the 
real choice of the party members. The system 
was inaugurated seventy years ago in Crawford 
County, Pa., to get away from nominating con- 
ventions dominated by political bosses. 


BEGAN AS REFORM MEASURE 

Reformers took up the plan. Its spread at first 
was slow. But after Wisconsin and Oregon es- 
tablished state-wide primaries by law in 1904, a 
majority of States quickly followed suit. 

The convention system of nemination is now 
used exclusively in only three States—Connecti- 
cut, New Mexico and Rhode Islend. A few of the 
remaining States give party committees an op- 
tion of using the primary or the convention 
method, but generally speaking the primary 
method is used even in those States. 

Discussing the present situation, the President 
recalled that the issue of conventions-vs.-pri- 
maries was foremost when he was elected to the 
New York legislature more than 25 years ago. 
The law which was enacted sought to restrict 
participation in the primaries of a party to the 
bona fide members of that party. If this was 
not done, Mr. Roosevelt said, a candidate not 
representative of the party might be nominated. 

Under the “closed primary,” a voter is sub- 
jected to some sort of test as to his party alle- 
giance before being allowed to cast a ballot. This 
system prevails :n forty States, including Georgia 
and Maryland, where there have been reports 
that Republicans would support the renomina- 
tion of anti-New Deal Senators. 

The tests vary. Frequently a mere statement 
of party affiliation at the time of registration 
suffices. In a number of States a voter must 
swear to party loyalty. In others, mostly in the 
South, party membership is left to the determin- 
ation of party committees. 

Administration opponents said the President's 
protest did not apply to Maryland unless numer- 
ous Republicans decided weeks ago to go into the 
the Democratic primary. It is too late under 
the law to “switch” registration from one party 
list to another in Maryland. County committees 
in Georgia will have the say as to who may vote 
in the primary there. 


“OPEN PRIMARY” IN 5 STATES 


The case is different in the five States having 
“open primaries’—Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, 
Washington and Wisconsin. A voter can vote as 
he pleases and in secrecy. Advocates of this 
system acclaim it as an improvement over the 
“closed primary.” ; 

The comparative size of votes cast in Minne- 
sota in June resulted in assertions that Demo- 
crats and Republicans had entered the Farmer- 
Labor primary. Mr. Roosevelt said the recent to- 
tals in Idaho showed Republicans had voted in 
the Democratic primary. It was not a question 
of which party gained or lost, ne added, but one 
of principle. 

Some Democrats expressed the opinion that he 
was laying groundwork for an attempt to bring 
about Federal regulation of primaries for nomi- 
nation to national office. 

(For further discussion of Federal regulation 
issue, see Newsgram on Page 5.) 


Washington, 
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Foreign Policy—War Debt Talks—Wage-Hour Pace 
Shipbuilding Subsidies—Purpose of a Promise 


President Roosevelt more and 
more is actively directing Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The de- 
cision to go ahead with a plan 


for dumping surplus wheat 
abroad despite the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement program— 


which is based on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle—was made at 


the White House. 
xe * 


Difficulty in building a compe- 
tent staff to enforce the Wage- 
Hour Act is increasing the like- 
lihood that its administration at 
the start will be slow and easy. 
The requirement in the law that 
employes must be under the Civil 
Service is making for delay in 
filling many positions. 
* 2 2 


Secretary Morgenthau talked war 
debts while in France, but with- 
out discovering a formula for the 
resumption of payments that 
would appeal either to the 
French or the American Govern- 
ment. Ambassador Kennedy has 
had a similar experience in Lon- 


don. 
x eek 


The suggestion from printers’ 
unions that WPA spend $10,000,- 
000 on textbooks for free dis- 
tribution was received coldly by 


of which is being used to buy 
clothing, was ticketed by Con- 
gress for “direct relief.” 


x~«rk 


The Maritime Commission may 
ask Congress to approve a less 
flexible policy for shipbuilding 
subsidies. The size of subsidies 
now is geared to foreign ship- 
building costs. These costs 
gyrate so that some officials say 
it would be more practicable to 
let the Commission fix a definite 
subsidy rate for a specific period. 


xk 


The President’s promise of aid 
to Canada in the event of any 
foreign threat to her territory 
was designed in part to take the 
sting out of the fact that the 
United States is about to use 
Government subsidies to cut in 
on some markets for Canadian 
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More Government reports about 
the disparity of income between 
classes are on the way. One ex- 
pected to be made public soon 


relief officials, It was said the will deal with “consumer ?n- 
purchases would be illegal be- come.” 
‘cause the fund in question, most ee¢ 


An argument is under way be- 
tween representatives of the Ad- 
ministration and Congressional 
representatives on the anti-mo- 
nopoly committee concerning the 
time for hearings to begin. Ad- 
ministration representatives want 
more time for preparation. A 
tentative date of October 15 now 
is set for the first public appear- 
ance in what many expect to be 
the biggest show in years. 


& @& © 


The report of the National 
Emergency Council on “Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the South” 
is being distributed widely in 
Southern States where primaries 
are yet to be held. The political 
command in the Administration 
has been told that the document 
is proving effective in the cam- 
paigns against anti-New Deal 


+ 


ents, not responsible for the sit- 
uation, would suffer. Provision 
has been made already to carry 
the programs in the state until 
October. 

2 


The Social Security Advisory 
Council is expected to recom- 
mend early broadening of the 
old age pension provisions of the 
Social Security Act to cover 
agricultural labor, now exempted. 
There is less certainty so far 
about including domestic help 
and self-employed persons. 


x * * 


The Social Security Board would 
like to have the power of sub- 
poena to fortify its investiga- 
tions of alleged irregularities 
and inefficient administration in 
the state handling of grants for 
old age assistance. The au- 
thority may be asked of the next 
Congress. 
~*~ ke 


So long as wages are not reduced 
in the steel industry, the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-monopoly inves- 








White House confidants assert 
privately that President Roose- 
velt would prefer to maneuver in 
a way to permit the election of 
Republicans in some contests for 
Congress, rather than accept 
Democrats opposed to his major 


wheat. 


of “short-c 


policies. This word is expected 
to foretell a continued battle posal in C 
against Democrats on _ the 


“purge” list, even if they should 
be renominated. 





receiving 


Senator McAdoo, of California, 
suggested the recent warning by 
the President against advocates 


tastic financial schemes.” A pro- 


over fifty years of age be given 
a thirty dollar a week pension is 


candidates. 


x ek e ¢ @ 





uts to Utopia or fan- 


alifornia that people 


wide support there. | 


If the coming hearing on dis- | 
bursement of old age assistance 

funds in Ohio shows that ac/ean> | Anti-New Deal 
up is needed, the Social Security 
Board hopes to devise a way to 
to have it made quickly. 
purpose would be to avoid shut- 
ting off the Federal subsidies 
completely because many recipi- 


tigation will make no separate 
and special study of controls at 
work in that important industry. 


~*~ «ek 


Democrats are 
trying to figure a way to restore 
the two-thirds rule for the presi- 
dential nomination by the 1940 
convention. The rule was abro- 
gated in 1936 at the instance of 
the Roosevelt forces. 


The 
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“RETREAT” AT VALKILL ...."FORWARD" WITH FARLEY.... 
AND SOME PROBLEMS FOR ALL AT HYDE PARK 


OST Presidential visitors the last few days + 

journeyed up the Hudson to quiet Hyde 
Park to discuss weighty domestic problems in 
the summer White House. Yet, the majority 
of these visitors spent a fair share of their time 
inspecting the construction of a story-and-a-half 
cottage in Valkill. 

Now Valkill is several miles from Hyde Park, 
and a modest cottage is a far cry from the im- 
posing structure which serves as the sum- 
mer White House. But there was a simple ex- 
planation for the tours of inspection. 

The President, it seems, is no different from 
any other man in his love for building a “re- 
treat.” 

Many men have satisfied this desire by cre- 
ating dens in their homes, Others have gone 
farther away to camps deep in the woods. 


COTTAGE ON A HILL Mr. Roosevelt was for- 


A DREAM THAT SOON tUnate in finding a place 


for his “retreat” on his 
IS TO COME TRUE own ample acres’ in 


Dutchess County. Last spring he started build- 
ing the little cottage on Dutchess hill. There, 
some day, he hopes to be able to hide away, sur- 
rounded by his ship models, and devote himself 
to writing and to his hobbies. 





There, a fews days ago, the President proudly 
led Postmaster General Farley in the course of | 
a significant conference which ended rumors | 
of a breach between the two Democratic party | 
leaders. And there he led many other prominent 
guests. 

In the two months the President had been 
away from Hyde Park, construction had pro- 
ceeded rapidly. Already the joists are in place 
on the wing of the cottage, and it should be 
ready for occupancy in November. 

Naturally, the President wanted to follow the 
construction closely. And naturally, he wanted 
his visitors to see the “retreat” which will be 
his pride and joy. 

As a matter of fact, the visits produced not 
only gratifying admiration by also a flood of 
rental offers. 





John Roosevelt and his bride, Anne, were 
among the first to be taken through the scaf- 
folding, and the President’s youngest son im- 
mediately dickered for an option on the cottage. 
The father’s price was too high, however, for 





—Harris & Ewing 


A “STUFFED RECORD” 


Proof that President Roosevelt did some fishing 

on his recent combination politico-vacation trip 

is shown here, as National Museum experts make 

some scientific studies of the trophies brought 
back from the cruise. 





a young man who starts work this week in a 
Boston specialty store at $18 a week. 

The rising cottage on the hill, however, did 
not occupy all the President's attention. There 
were official chores, conferences and other trips 
to take through Dutchess county. 


THE NINE OLD MEN Mr. Roosevelt started 


AND THEIR PROWESS the week by driving 40 


miles to Pawling, N. Y., 
WITH A SOFT BALL to watch Lowell Thomas’ 


Nine Old Men defeat the New Deal Purgers, 
composed of White House correspondents, pho- 
tographers ayd secret service men, 7 to 5, at soft 
ball. 

But that evening the President discussed 
with Senator Pope of Idaho, Works Progress 
Administrator Harry Hopkins and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Aubrey Williams whether the force 
of the New Deal should be placed behind Sen- 
ator Pope for reelection on an independent 
ticket, if he decides to try it. 

Next day, the President received from Charles 
West, former Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, a first hand report on Democratic party 
prospects in western states. 





For the President, these were quiet days. 
Each afternoon, and sometimes twice a day, the 
President would siide behind the wheel of his 
own Car, visit the men at work on the cottage 
and the men harvesting hay on his farm lands, 

Meals were pleasant times, too. Interesting 
visitors brought interesting discussions over 
the coffee cups. 

Not until Tuesday did the Chief Executive 
make headline news. Then, in his regular press 
conference in the study of Hyde Park house, 
he lashed out at the morals of Republicans who 
voted in the Democratic primaries and so stirg- 
ulated another national discussion on primary 
ethics. 

More major news was forthcoming as the week 
waned, however, for Thursday brought Post- 
master General Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, to the summer White 
House. Reports of a rift between Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr, Farley had been rife while the Post- 
master General was in Alaska. 


The Hyde Park visit 
brought no confirmation 


WITH MR. FARLEY; 

: of those reports. Mr. 
NO SIGN OF A RIFT Farley came to urge the 
President to continue his New Deal “purge” by 


speaking in Maryland against the renomination 
of Senator Millard Tydings. 


WALKING CONFAB 


The pair were together nearly all day Thurs- 
day, and their conference assumed a transient 
status. It started in the study of Hyde Park 
house, but it traveled around the estate once be- 
fore lunch, returned to the study after lunch and 
then moved again over the Dutchess county 
acres in Mr. Roosevelt’s automobile. 

Mr. Farley stayed overnight in Hyde Park 
house and after he left next morning, Mr. Roose- 
velt announced that he and his political adviser 
were “in complete agreement.” 

Saturday the President attended the annual 
meeting of the Roosevelt Home Club on the 
front lawn of the home of Moses Smith, his farm 
overseer, and spoke briefly to his neighbors. 

The President spent the week-end in Hyde 
Park, and on Monday night will return to Wash- 
ington, to stay about a week. During that period 
he is expected to go into Maryland in another 
attempt to defeat Senator Tydings. And, shortly 
after Labor Day, Mr. Roosevelt will go back 
to Hyde Park for a short stay. 








—Harris & Ewing 


THE HELPING HAND 


Working without pay, Mrs. Elmer F. Andrews, 
wife of the Wage-Hour Administrator, is help- 
ing her husband organize his new office force 
which has already been swamped with thousands 
of letters from job hunters. Administrator An- 
drews looks on as his wife, no novice at Gov- 
ernment work, sorts the mail. 
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‘Short-Cuts to Utopia’; 
Pensions and Votes 





Liberalizing old-age pensions is 
an issue in many States. 

California, the original strong- 
hold of the Townsend Plan, is re- 
ported in turmoil over an offshoot 
of that plan. 
The Administration sees fit to 
have a say about a State issue be- 
cause a National issue may arise. 











HE SUPPORT being given advocates of liberal 

old age pensions in the primary campaigns, 

particularly in the South and West, is causing 
concern within the Administration. 

The inclination among the responsible officials 
until recently was not to press the question. Ap- 
parently sensing what was coming, President 
Roosevelt asked the Social Security Board several 
months ago to prepare recommendations for lib- 
eralizing the present provision for Federal pen- 
sions. 

The reported intention was to let the matter 
rest there. But now a different course is being 
taken. An offensive against advocates of “short- 
cuts to Utopia or fantastic financial schemes” 
is the order of the day. 


PENSIONS AND VOTES 


Why the change? 

Beginning in Alabama and Florida, advocates 
of Federal or State generosity to the aged have 
found profit in terms of votes. Pension talk 
along with strains of a hill-billy band helped 
W. Lee O’Daniel win the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in Texas. The Democratic candidate sup- 
ported by the Townsend pension organization 
won the Senatorial nomination in Idaho. 

After conferences with advisers, President 
Roosevelt decided to strike out. At the start he 
spoke in generalities against “short-cutters.” On 
August 26, however, he got down to cases. 

Little had been said about how the proposed 
pensions would be financed. A plan popular in 
California was an exception, however, and pro- 
vided an opportunity. It sounded fine to talk 
about “thirty dollars every Thursday” for people 
over fifty years of age, Mr. Roosevelt said, but 
the idea was “fantastic” when it came to paying 
the cost. 

The taxes would fall more heavily on the poor 
than on the rich, in his opinion. Furthermore, 
there was doubt of the legality of the plan be- 
cause States lack the constitutional power to coin 
money. 


THE SCRIP PAYMENTS 


Payments under this plan would not be in 
dollars but in scrip, negotiable only in the State. 
Financing would be by a requirement that a two- 
cent State stamp—purchasable only with “real 
money”—be attached to the scrip certificate for 
each dollar of its value every week for a year. 

The theory is that $1.04 in taxes thus would be 
paid each year for each dollar of scrip issued, on 
effect redeeming the scrip and providing for ad- 
ministrative expenses of the plan. 

The Social Security Board called the plan un- 
workable before the President spoke up. The 
Board said it would necessitate the issuance of 
scrip with a face value of $1,560,000,000 each 
year, nearly four times the State and local tax 
collections in 1936, and threaten the financial 
integrity of California. 


WARNING FROM THE BOARD 


A collapse of California finances, the Board 
added, “would jeopardize the continuance of old- 
age assistance payments now being made to 
117,000 aged Californians, toward which the Fed- 
eral Government contributes about $20,000,000 
per annum.” 

The plan is reported to have upwards of 800,- 
000 supporters in California. Voters will decide 
whether to accept or reject it in November. 
Referenda on pension proposals also will be held 
in several other States. 

Meanwhile, White House advisers are framing 
recommendations aimed, at least, to sati$fy pen- 
sion sentiment in the next Congress. How far 
these recommendations will gc is a subject of 
conjecture. 
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without provision for “effective 
payment” constitutes “unadul- 
terated confiscation” which the 
United States cannot condone. 

Secretary Hull also sent a vig- 
orous protest to Japan against the 
“jeopardizing” of lives of Ameri- 
can and other non-combatant oc- 
cupants of unarmed civilian air- 
planes serving regularly sched- 
uled air routes. The protest was 
occasioned by a Japanese attack 
near Hong Kong on a Chinese 
National Commercial airliner pi- 
loted by an American, which re- 
sulted in the loss of a number of 
lives, 

Brightening the industrial 
news were reports of govern- 
mental agencies showing contin- 
ued improvement in industrial 
operations and giving optimistic 
forecasts of the future. 

Typical was the Department of 
Labor's analysis of July factory 
employment showing a gain of 
40,000 in the number of factory 
workers and a half million dollar 
increase in payrolls, although 
there usually is a decline in that 
month. 

Another development was the 
President’s announcement that he 
agrees with William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., as to the 
need for revision of the National 
Labor Relations Act. This means 
that business, a strong wing of 
labor and the Administration are 
united in a demand for a change 
in the present law. 

Attacks on the Labor Act and 
its administration came from two 
more sources. 

From the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, meeting in a 
convention at Buffalo, came a res- 
olution declaring that the Labor 
Board is biased in favor of the 
C. I. O. and demanding curtail- 
ment of the Board's powers. 

From George H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, came a state- 
ment declaring that the Wagner 
Act has hindered economic recov- 
ery and offering suggestions for 
amendments. 

Markets for farm products con- 
tinued to reflect the collapse of 
prices because of the huge sur- 
plus crops this year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace and his aides busied 
themselves with preparations to 
subsidize wheat exports and thus 
alleviate at least part of the losses 
to farmers as a result of the huge 
wheat crop. 

Resignation of Roswell Magill, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury 
who has been in charge of tax re- 
vision studies, effective Sept. 15, 
again brought the plans for tax 


Conflicting policies. A 
British 
marches alongside an official 


trade agreement 


The trend of nationalism at 
home and abroad. 


| policy of export dumping. 





LL AT once two events are occur- 
f ring to throw into dramatic re- 
lief the underlying conflict of policy 
that has dogged the New Deal from 
its earliest days. 

On the one hand. word is out that 
British and American negotiators, 
after months of struggle, are in sight 
of an agreement that will result in 
lowering some of ihe barriers that 
now stand in the way of free trade 

This trade agreement will repre- 


| sent the greatest single achievement 


in four years of effort of Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, to draw the 
United States back into the main 
current of world affairs. 

But, on the other hand, Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
with White House approval, is coun- 
tering the reported success of Mr. 
Hull in removing some important 
trade barriers, with the almost sim- 
ultaneous announcement that this 
Government is all set to start dump- 
ing American wheat into foreign 
markets under Government subsidy 
Dumping is regarded in world trade 
as cut-throat competition, justifying 
retaliation. 


CHOICE OF TWO POLICIES 

Revealed by this situation is the 
conflict that events repeatedly have 
thrown into the limelight. 

This conflict, Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Wallace both point cut, grows from 
an extremely difficult choice of a 
highly practical sort that must be 
made in a badly disordered world. 

The United States can choose to 
use its immense resources of gold 
and raw materials, and its vast in- 
ternal markets, to help the world 
get back on its feet again. This in- 
volves new loans abroad, lowering 
of tariffs so that foreign borrowers 
can make payment on new and old 
loans in the form of goods, and a 
general policy of attempting to as- 
sume a world leadership. 

Or, 

The United States can choose to 
write off bad debts, turn its inter- 
est and attention to the domestic 


revision at the next Congress to 
the fore. 

Also, Senator Brown (Dem.), 
of Michigan, chairman of the 
special Senate Committee 
studying tax revision, made his 
first public comments in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of that com- 
mittee by predicting Congress 
will carry out the President's re- 
quest for a “short and simple” 
statute outlawing 
exemptions on governmental se- 
curities, both Federal, State and 
local. 

Tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Kellogg pact, designed 
to outlaw war, occurred during 
the week. But it passed almost 
unnoticed in the resounding din 
of the armies marching across 
Europe and the fury of unde- 
clared war in Spain and China. 


existing tax 
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} such volume of wheat. 


# problems that inevitably grow when # Trade 


foreign outlets are closed to surplus 
capital, and in tackle the 
problem of internal reconstruction 
while forgetting about as many as 
possible of the world difficulties 


general 


Actually, experience shows, this 
country has tried to follow both 
courses 


Mr. Hull is the leading exponent 
of the first choice; New Dealers in 
general, of the second. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Trade agreements represent one 
major method of accomplishing the 
goal of trade barrier removal in the 
modern world. Through those agree- 
ments the United States seeks to 
induce other nations to lower tar- 
iffs, to alter import quotas and to 
loosen or to remove exchange con- 
trols in return for lower tariffs 
goods of the affected 
seeking a market in this 


against the 
nations 
country. 

A fundamental! requirement of the 
trade agreement policy is that any 





Henry F. Grady 





Agreement, when 
and in effect, may open the way to 
the sale of a few million bushels 
of American wheat in the British 
Isles, displacing Canadian and Aus- 
tralian wheat, which then would be 
free to compete in other markets. 

Marketing under these circum- 
stances turns out te be pretty hard 
business and the governments of 
Canada and Argentina and Russia 
are in that business 

Now the United States govern- 
ment is getting in on its own, armed 
with enough cash to meet any com- 
petition that the other governments 
may want to offer. Instead of each 
individual grower marketing his 
wheat to let that wheat find a 
buyer at whatever price it will bring, 
governments now struggle for mar- 
kets using their financial resources 
in the process. 
AN “ECONOMIC” WARFARE 

This, trade experts say, is a form 
of economic warfare and in rather 
violent conflict with the trade agree- 





é . | 
Sir Ronald Lindsay 


—Blank & Stoller, Underwood & Underwood 


THEIR OBJECTIVE—AGREEMENT ON TRADE AGREEMENT 


ee reports that both parties to the pending Anglo-American 

reciprocal trade agreement are in accord as to principles, with 

only details to iron out, signatures of Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 

Ambassador and head of the British delegation, and Henry F. Grady, 

Chairman of the American Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 

tion, may soon score another notch in Secretary Hull's international 
trade program. 


completed + 


the same reply was given to Germany 





tariff concession granted by one na- 
tion must be given to all nations 
with whom “most-favored-nation” 
treaties are in force. The result of 
this requirement is to broaden the 
effect of adjustments in tariff sched- 
ules. 

At present eighicen trade agree- 
ments are in force, affecting nearly 
40 per cent of this nation’s foreign 
commerce. An agreement with Great 
Britain will bring near to 60 per cent 
the volume of America’s foreign 
commerce governed by agreements 
The total of exports and imports in 
the present year will run somewhat 
above five billion dollars. 


THE PACT WITH BRITAIN 


State Department officials regard 


successful negotiation of a trade 
agreement with Great Britain as 4 
monumental achievement 


The reason is that this agreement 
will, to a degree, break this country 
into the system of empire prefer- 
ences and sterling bloc preferences 


that have made it hard going for 
American farmers and for some 
American manufacturers seeking 


England Likewise, an 
agreement with England will open 
the way to an agreement with 
Australia and to a renewal of the 
existing agreement with Canada. 

Secretary Wallace warns, however, 
that American farmers should not 
expect too much from this program 
of tariff adjustments 


markets in 


Mr. Wallace sets himself down as 
an advocate of the Hull program, but 
at the same time he insists that in 
the modern world the ideal of a 


freer trade may not 
achieved, leaving many problems t9 
be solved in the meantime Thi 
viewpoint tends to emphasize the 
other side of the picture 

This other side is one that bears 
little resemblance to the pre-war 
world in which trade flowed with few 
restraints and capital sought work 
throughout the world with assurance 
of a fair degree of safety. It is tha! 
type of a world with which Mr. Hui] 
repeatedly says must be restored to 
avoid what he regards as the dis- 
aster of excessive nationalism. 
WORLD WHEAT SURPLUS 

But what do the latest facts and 
figures show? 

These facts and figures show, firs 
of all, that the 'Wnited States has 
about 350,900,000 bushels of whea‘ 
that it wants to selj in foreign mar- 
kets. But Canada and Argentina 
and Australia and Russia also pos- 
sess hundreds of millions of bushels 
of wheat would like to 
sell ° 

The free trade ‘dea is that all of 
this wheat ought to be permitted 
to flow to market ‘vithout restraint 
of any kind. 

But the catch is that world mar- 
kets are not prepared to absorb any 


easily be 


that thes 


the Johnson Act, 
loans of American nioney to govern- 
ments which are ir 


The British | are other facts and figures. 


ment idea 
Hull. 

But that is far from all. 

Facts and figures also show that 
the United States is possessed of 
vast stores of gold and of vast quan- 
tities of capital seeking work. 

The goal of a freer world trade of 
the kind that would enable govern- 
ments to give up controls over in- 
dustry and agriculture and finance 
and trade calls for large-scale in- 
ternational lending so that back- 
ward nations may be developed and 
nations needing new capital may be 
supplied with that capital. 

A free operating capitalism, econo- 
requires a free flow of 
capital between the nations of the 
world. If capital is to flow there 
must be confidence in the stability of 
money and of the debtors who will 
be expected to pay back the interest 
and the principal. 


WHEN DEBTS ARE DEFAULTED 

Yet, right at the moment, the 
United States Government is arguing 
with the Government of Mexico be- 
cause that Government has confis- 
cated property of American citizens 
represented by oil lands and oil prop- 
erties and farming !ands in Mexico 
In addition many other nations in 
Central and South America, although 
reputedly eble to pay interest and 
principal on debis contracted in 
this country, are refusing to make 
those payments. 

On top of that, within a few weeks 
another installment will be due on 
war debts contracted by Great Bri- 
tain and France and other nations. 
According to notices being received 
no payments will be made by these 
large nations. There is a chance. 
however, that conclusion of the 
British Trade Agreement will be fol- 
lowed by renewed consideration of 
the debt that count:v owes American 
taxpayers 

To clinch that situation, the 
United States has a law, known as 
which forbids new 


sponsored by Secretary 


mists agree 


default on old 
loans. 
These facts add up to the prospect, 


recognized by both schools of gov- 
ernment officials, that it is likely to 
be a long time before the huge stores 
of capital piling up in this country 
can find work again in the form of 
loans to foreign governments or for- 
eign business ventures. 
ence with 
after the World War and with in- 
vestments in 
tions, where expropriation has oc- 
curred or is threatened, raises a bar- 
rier to renewed activity in that field 


The experi- 
loans made during and 
Latin American na- 


There is the further fact, too, that 


confidence in existing currencies is 
not high, due to their rather violent 
fluctuations. 


On top of these facts and figures 





coming war, Congress has enacted a 


Shuts off trade in war materials and 
credits with the outbreak of formal 


Germany now has asked if the op- 
portunity to enter into a trade agree- 
ment with the United States is open 
to it. Italy previously had made 
similar inquiry. Both are large na- 
tions that at one time bought heavily 
of American farm and industrial 
products. In those days trade was 
more free 


BARTER TRADE REJECTED 
Secretary Hull repiied to Germany 
that, while he would like nothing 
better than to enter into an agree- 
ment, any such agreement was im- 
possible so long as the existing con- 
trols over exchanges and over im- 
ports and exports of goods continued 
within the German nation. The 
German government had _ hinted 
that it would like to buy about 3,- 
000,000 bales of American cotton, of 
which this nation has 13,000,000 bales 
more than it knows what to do with 
In 1935 the Germans had wanted 
to trade some of their goods for a 
million bales of American cotton. Mr. 
Hull turned down that proposition 
because it represented a two-way 
trade transaction—or barter—which 
he held tends to iimit rather than 
to broaden total world trade. Much 


in the present instance. 

The Germans, like the Italians and 
Russians and Japanese, operate what 
is known as a “closed economy.” 

In that economy freedom of trade 
is not known. All imports are rigidly 
controlled by the government. All 
raw materials are apportioned, and 
exports are controlled and frequently 
handled on a dumping basis. Cur- 
rency is manipulated to aid trade. 
Here is the direct antithesis of Mr 
Hull's program of reciprocal trade 
agreements and of lowered barriers 
to the free flow of world trade. 


A “CLOSED” ECONOMY 

The result of this situation is that 
an important part of the world is 
closed to the reciprocal trade ap- 
proach to world recovery. 

Instead, as the American State De- 
partment emphasizes, there is some- 
thing akin to an insane situation in 
the world today. 

One part of the world exists in 
depression due to vast quantities of 
unsalable commodities that back up 
on its markets and destroy prices, 
destroy purchasing power and pro- 
duce unemployment Another part 
of the world exists in dire want be- 
cause of inability to acquire the com- 
modities that are destroying the 
economy of their possessors. } 

Germany, once a huge purchaser 
of American lard, now strives to 
make fats out of sawdust and sugar 
out of wood pulp. Italy, once a buyer 
of Australian wool, now seeks to 
make clothing out of lumber. 

Everywhere, at home and abroad, 
millions of people go without basic 
requirements because someplace else 
there is too much of the things that 
those going without want and need. 


EFFECT OF NEUTRALITY ACT 
But here again, the facts and 
figures are revealing | 
Fearing war, and seeking a way to 
keep the United States out of any 








neutrality law that automatically 


hostilities. Partly due to that law 


























business 
thereby threatening personal liber- 
ties and the existence fo a free op- 
rating economy that served for dec- 
ades to encourage a development of 
world resources. 


broad program 
with the trade agreement program 


nations now go to war without de- | 


claring war so that the America neu- 
trality law may technically be kept 
inoperative. 

But concern over the prospect that 
this law might become effective, 
causes nations to look around the 
world for other sources of supply and 
to concentrate on trying to become 


self-sufficient themselves. 


The result of all of these situa- 
tions, as Secretary Hull is inclined to 
emphasize, is to drive the world io 
more and more drastic controls of 
and finance and labor 


Other officials, including Mr. Wall- 


ace and the President, publicly agree 
with 
up against demands of farmers and 
of workers and of businessmen and 
of the public generally that point to 
nationalistic controls for the United 
States itself. 


PARADOX OF A WEEK 


Mr. Hull, but then they run 


Thus, in one week: 


Word leaks out that the British 


and Americans have agreed on mod- 
erate tariff adjustn.ents, represent- 
ing a step toward a return of free 
flowing world trade 


And at the same time, the United 


States adopts a policy of dumping 
of farm products in foreign markets 


of what can become a 
confiicting violently 


the start 


Also, Mexico, rebuked by Secretary 


Hull for confiscation of land hold- 
ings of Amer'cans, fails to interfere 
with new and more extensive confis- 
cation — 
growth of nationalistic movements 
in a world that Mr 
j to have devoted to internationalism. 


symbolizing again the 


Hull would like 





+ ¢ + ARRESTED FOR DRIVING 80 MILES AN HOUR, 
a Salt Lake City motorist told police that he couldn't help 
it because “the fellow riding with me had his foot on the 
accelerator.” We haven't heard who paid the fine, the 
driver or the footman. 





+ + + LAVISH SPENDING by the automobile industry 


for raw materials and semi-finished parts for 1939 models 
indicates that the coming year will see the greatest con- 
centration of bidding for John Q. Public’s approval in many 
a season. The spending, totaling hundreds of millions of 
dollars, will be distributed over every one of the forty- 
eight states from which the 35,000 separate parts necessary 
to the modern automobile are made. This kind of spending 
spells progress as once again the automobile business steps 
on the starter and spins the idle wheels of industry. 








+ + + SNAKE OIL ON THE BRAKEBAND stopped a 
motorist outside of a Benton Harbor, Michigan, filling sta- 
tion and the attendants gingerly uncoiled a four and a half 
foot blue racer snake from the front brake mechanism of 
his car. After completing this unusual service job we as- 
sume that the attendants wiped the windshield of the 
customer's car and their own foreheads. 





+ + + BUMPER WHEAT AND CORN CROPS for the year are 
seen by automobile men as furnishing a good market for cars and 
trucks. A good headline for this event would be “BUMPER CROP 
PROMISES NEW CROP OF BUMPERS.” 





+ + + IF YOU THINK THAT OLD RAZOR BLADES 
are a problem, consider the lot of the parking field owner who finds 
himself with somebody's worn out car on his hands. If he moves the 
car to a parking space on the street, the police make him take it back 
again. If he seeks legal aid to force payment of accumulated parking 
fees, he may be out of pocket. And if he does nothing at all about the 
situation, his parking lot may develop into a handy doorstep for un- 
wanted automobiles. Operators say that the orphan automobile prob- 
lem is getting worse and it's a cinch that motorists won't stand for 
any assessments to pay for State Orphan Car Asylums, SENATOR. 





+ + + THE SPEEDOMETERS OF 40 YEARS AGO went hay- 
wire during long runs at high speeds and spun around aimlessly 
without reference to the mileage traveled. Nowadays the speed- 
ometers work perfectly. /t's the drivers who go haywire. 





+ + + GERMAN MOTORISTS CAN BE REACHED by tele- 
phone while traveling under a new plan developed by telephone in- 
terests in that country. Thirty-seven gas stations are cooperating at 
the present time and more are to be added later. Calls must be put 
in a half hour before the receiver is expected to reach the station, 
where the motorist’s license number posted on a call board advises 
him that he is wanted at the telephone. The call boards may carry 
some interesting messages such as, “X 19835, Mr. Jones called— 
no message” or “Q 3452—Call your wife at the Country Club.” 
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+ + * TAXI MEN MAY WELL ENVY a fellow driver 
in Greencastle, Indiana, who picked up a 5,000 mile fare re- 
cently. His longest trip in ten years’ driving took him to Los 
Angeles and back, and his wife and daughter went along with 
the paying passengers. It must have been a lovely trip, 5,000 
miles of new untried roads, congenial company, and the taxi- 
meter singing like a meadowlark, 





+ ¢ ¢ A SENTENCE OF 390 DAYS for serious motor vehi- 
cle law violations indicates that New Jersey authorities do not intend 
to fool with the driver who imperils the lives of others. The youthful 
driver who received this severe sentence was jailed for drunken driv- 
ing, fleeing the scene of an accident, and failure to have licenses, and 
when he finishes his lengthy stay in jail, he faces an additional trial 
for auto theft. If every driver heeded the short sentence, “DRIVE 
WITH CARE,” there would be little reason or need for 390-day 
sentences. 





+ + + THERE SEEMS TO BE A GREAT VARIANCE ot opin- 
ion among motorists as to the interpretation of “RIGHT OF 
WAY.” Arguments are usually settled in this fashion. The 
fellow who gets out of the hospital first has “the right of way.” 





+ + + MEXICO HAS RAISED THE DUTY on American auto- 
mobiles in an effort to encourage the manufacture or assembly of 
motor cars in Mexico. Having put the cart before the horse by first 
seizing the foreign-owned oil properties, this new move appears to be 
an effort to reverse the procedure and start the idle wheels turning. 
The next obvious move would be the restriction of driving licenses 
to Mexican citizens. 





* * * PEOPLE WHO WRITE LETTERS to news- 
paper editors angrily denouncing the belling of cats and 
the decline of 100‘: Americanism are curiously apathetic 
about the problems of the modern motor car age. At least 
it seems so to us because we don’t get any “hopping mad 
letters” from our readers. The motorist has plenty of 
cause for a little high blood pressure. We try to bring out 
a few indignities that he suffers from time to time but 
we're sure that we overlook a lot of things. Use us as a 
safety valve the next time vou blow off steam and write to 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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question, for example 





a cert group would shout that 
the United States ought to announce 
itself in favor of collective security. 





This would be silly because we can- 
not have collective security all alone. 
The very idea necessitates a concert 
of nations and we might as well ad- 





mit that the idea has not worked 
where it as beer tried—in the 





League of 


Nations, for example. 
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always public opinion 
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ch drives a nation 


public opinion cannot be estimated 
in advance. As a matter of fact 
the | the rest of the world knows 





what we shall do under any specific 
circumstances, the more chance 
that other nations will step warily. 

I have never been in favor of the 
Neutrality Act because it seems to 
me to increase the chances of war. 
Legislation of this nature, if it is 
be of any value whatever, must be 








to 


the result of international agree- 
ment. But if there must be such 
dangerous local legislation, cer- 


tainly vital decisions on the policy 
be followed at any given mo- 
ment should not be put in the hands 
of the President, except in 
they are now in his hands under the 
Constitution. Further delegated 


to 


so far as 





power would take away from Con- 
gress its iast remaining preroga- 
tive—the right to declare war. 





As to how far this country should 
go in defending Canada, there is no 
answer worth much of anything. 
The President's remark on the sub- 
ject seemed to me unfortunate, to 
Say the least, and to become more 
and more unfortunate the more he 
tried to explain what he did not 
mean. 

Everybody knows that the elemen- 
tary principles of self-defense would 





rake impossible for the United 
States Stand “idly by” if Canada 
was seriously invaded by a foreign 
power; but the moment we boast of 
the fact it is natural that the Brit- 
ish should say, as they have said, 
“Then we do not need to think of 


Canada and can use our navy else- 
where.” 


our attitude, for 
Britain were ob- 
and were vio- 
rinciples we stood 

we then be very keen 
to defend Canada in order to assis‘ 


would be 
Great 


aggressolr 



























the aggressor? Is this country, 
moreover, ready to pull the other 
people’s chestnuts out of the fire 
in the name of the good neighbor- 
hood policy without any return 
what ? 
In words, are not interna- 
1] relations inevitably a question 
Of give and take among the na- 
lions? And is the United States 
ready to enter an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with the British 
Empire? Personally I doubt it. The 
less we talk abou intentions, the 
better it will be for the world and 
for u Of course, we should like to 
be able to minimize the danger of 
war abroad but it must not. be for- 
en that even more imperative 


or us to keep out of war. 


Robert G. Allen 


Of Pennsylvania, Member of 
House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


answers: 
l The United 
e peace confe of 
tions directly, or indirectly, 
in the trouble zone. 
the Orient 





could call a 


rence those 


na- 





involved 

in Europe and 

An earnest attempt can 

be made to ease the tension and cool 
friction. 

Having made this earnest attempt 
and if the confererce ended in fail- 
ure, the United States should make 
a aefinite statement that it will] in 
no way become involved in the con- 
flicts on either side nor will it fur- 
nish arms or munitions, foodstuffs 
or other war necessities, to these na- 
tions. 

2.—It is my opinion that the Neu- 
trality Act should be amended in a 
way which makes isolation manda- 
tory in case tronble abroad 

3—In my opinion, the United 
States must uphold the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and demand that foreign 
armies from Europe or from the 


tne 


of 





—Underwood & Underwood 


WILLIAM R. CASTLE 





Orient, stay out 


of this hemisphere 


As a matter of self-defense for the 
United States, we would have to take 


action if a foreign invaded 


either Canada or Mexico 


power 


W. H. Standley 


Admiral, U. S. N., Retired, 
Member U. S. Delegation to 
General Disarmament Conference, 
London, 1934, 


answers: 

Question No. 1 What def 
steps could this nation to help 
ease the tension now growing in the 
world? 
HIS 

Swer because 

Government No 
can be considered as 
enacted in law by the Congress 
President. A pro- 
Pres nt, such 





take 


is a difficult question to an 
form 


or 


of 
ion 


, +,) 
unth 


ol our 
policy 


national 


act 


and 
tne 
by 





approved by 





oul 


nouncement 





as the one at Chicago and the one 
in Canada recen‘l can have no 
enduring aspect nor certainty of 


acceptance by the American people. 
Our Monroe Doctrine was such a 





Underwood & Underwood 


ADMIRAL STANDLEY 





pronouncement and there is no cer- 
tainty of the kind of action or, in 
fact, any action by our Government 
in case of its violation. Action in 
such a contingency must depend 
upon Congressional action which in 
turn depends upen the trend of 
public opinion which in turn can 
be created or reversed by our press 
and propaganda agencies overnight. 

In the above sense we have 
national policies in our foreign re- 
lations. In so far as he can do so, 
our own Secretary of State, in his 
recent clarifying statements 
policies, is now doing all that is pos- 
sible to supply the deficiencies 
sulting from national foreign 
policy. 

The aforementioned efforts to give 
Stability to poli- 
cies affecting our dealings with for- 


nv 
as to 
re- 


no 


and positiveness 


eign countries together with the 
pronouncements (naval appropria- 
tion acts) of the jast Congress as 


to our naval policy are, in my opin- 
ion, having a very material stabiliz- 
ing effect on worl! affairs. There 
is no que. the stabilizing 
effect in European affairs and in- 
directly in world affairs by Great 
Britain’s determination to rearm. 

I also hold the view that the very 
existence the English speaking 
peoples depends upon concerted ac- 
tion of the English speaking nations. 
A public opinion solidly behind the 
aforementioned efforts to United 
policy security will do 
than anything else to “help 
ease growing world tensions.” 

Question No. z 


tion as to 


of 


as 
States and 
more 


Should the Amer- 
ican Neutrality Act be amended 
either in a way to make isolation 
on the part of this country manda- 
tory in case of trouble abroad, or 
econd, in a way to leave the decision 
on the course to be followed in the 
hands of the President and the State 
Department? 

In my opinion, an attempt to keep 
our country out of by legisla- 
tion or to regulate by legislation our 
actions when we find ourselves 


war 


in 


TITLE SEGISTERED U. S. PATANT OFFICE 


The United States News 


The Question of the Week: 


f 


Neutrality Act be 


== Seales 
HE PRESIDENT'S recent assurance to Canada and Secre- 
tary Hull's radio peace address has brought again to the 
fore, as the Question of the Week, just what is the duty of 
this Government in easing the war tensions that afflict the world. 
To obtain a wide evaluation of this question The United States 
News addressed leading authorities in the field of international 
law and also members of Congress concerned with matters otf 
international relations, these questions: 
1.—What definite steps could this nation take to 
help ease the tensions now growing in the world? 
2.—Should the American 
amended either in a way to make isolation on the 
part of this country mandatory in case of trouble 
abroad, or, (second) in a way to leave the decision 
on the course to be followed in the hands of the 
President and the State Department? 
3.—How far should this country go in defending 
Canada in the event of a war involving the British 
Empire, of which Canada is a part? 
Answers received to these questions are presented herewith. 
war would be inimical to the 


terests and security of this country 
rather than otherwise, and if car- 
ried to extremes, might tend to in- 
vite actions which would lead to war 
rather than to the maintenance of 
peace. 

Question No. 3 How far should 
this country go in defending Canada 
in the event of a war involving the 
British Empire, of which Canada is 
a part? 

My answer to the first question 
entirely covers this question. 


William E. Dodd 


Former Ambassador to Germany; 
Author and Historian 


answers: 

1. All Democratic peoples should 
co-operate in all commercial mat- 
ters. A real co-operation would en- 
able them to stop certain war ten- 
dencies. 

2. The Neutrality Act should be 
repealed or at least modified so that 
the President and State Department 
could act on the basis of their in- 
formation. 

3. The United States should de- 
fend Canada in case any dictatorial 
country should attack Canada. And 
when I was in Toronto July 4th there 
was great concern about what the 
Nazis and Fiscists are doing in Que- 
bec. There was a Nazi-Fiscist meet- 
ing in Toronto that evening of 2,000 
attendants! 


Frederick J. Libby 


Executive Secretary, National 
Council for Prevention of War, 


answers: 

NV Y REPLY must begin with strong 
i objection to a description of 
Secretary Hull’s program as “urging 
a return to the days when force did 
not guide foreign policy.” Force has 
guided the foreign policy of France 
and Great Britain throughout the 
post-War period under the protec- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty and un- 
der cover of the League of Nations 
which they dominated. The Ver- 
Sailles Treaty created a topsy-turvy 
situation in Europe, which could be 
maintained only by superior force 
in possession of the World War vic- 
tors. 

Holding, as I do, that this is the 
background of the present tensions 
in Europe, my answers are: 

1. The vote 1n Congress, 188 to 
209, in favor of consideration of the 


War Referendum last January 
against all the ovolitical pressure 


that President Roosevelt could bring 
to bear, was the best contribution 
America has made yet to easing the 
tensions in Europe; for it convinced 
the British Government that Amer- 
ica would not fight for the British 
Empire, as Anthony Eden had hoped 


we would, and that negotiations 
with Mussolini and Hitler should 
begin. 


A favorable vote on the War Ref- 
erendum next winter, coupled with 
the strengthening of our Neutrality 
Act, will definitely prevent danger- 
ous misunderstanding in France and 
Great Britain, whose reliance upon 
our folly might lead to another 
world war. Chamberlain is obviously 
proceeding on the theory that sta- 
bility and peace in Europe call for 
the thorough liquidation of the in- 
justices, economic and political, of 
the Versailles Treaty 

The greatest disservice we could 
render the world in the present crisis 
would be to interfere with Chamber- 
lain’s negotiations by threatening 
economic or military “concerted ac- 
tion” against the fascist states. 

A new deal, and a square deal, will 
be necessary before Secretary Hull’s 


STEPPING. 


| 
} 
| 
| 












in- pleas for the reign of international 


law can b2 fulfilled. Our offer of 
cooperation to the British and 
French Empires teday would only 
perpetuate an wunjust status quo, 
which the experience of the past 


twenty years shows they would not 
change if we will fight 

On the constructive side, our Gov- 
ernment should extend the negotia- 
tion of trade treaties to all nations 
including the so-called Fascist States. 

2. The American Neutrality Act 
should be amended to make our iso- 
lation from the wars of Europe and 
Asia mandatory. The President has 
deliberately nullified the Neutralily 
Law of the Far East, taking advan- 


[Continued on Page 7.] 








*Daniel J. Doherty .- 


National Commander of the 
American Legion, 


answers: 


7 policy of T 
that a 
observed without entangling alli- 
ce Believing 


tion olf the duly 











mental authorities to make a deter- 
mination of what “proper neutrality 

in the lig of world conditions 
§ they exist from tim to time 


The American Legion has not at- 
tempted to define 
a proper neutrality.” 


what con 


Dr. Edwin M. Borchard 


Professor of Law, Yale University, 
Authority on International Affairs, 


answers: 


1, What definite steps could this 
nation take to help ease the ten- 
sions now growing in the world? 


T CAN probably not now take any 
definite steps to ease European 

or Asiatic tensions, except to avoid 
making the issues ideological and 
avoid the appearance of taking sides 


That rather increases the tension 
and risks intervention in another 
crusade. 


2. Should the American Neutrality 
Act be amended either in a way to 
make isolation on the part of this 
country mandatory in case of 
trouble abroad, or, second, in a way 
to leave the decision on the course 
to be followed in the hands of the 
President and the State Depart- 
ment? 

The Neutrality Act, I believe, needs 
only minor amendments: 

(a) A repeal of cash-and-carry; 
(b) Deletion of the 
which the United States 
undertakes to enforce 


by 
as a neutral 
the doctrine 


provision 


DR. EDWIN M. BORCHARD 











of continuous voyage or insport 

e., when a cargo destined for 
neutral territory, the United States 
should assume no obligation to de- 
termine whether it is “for the use 
of” a belligerent or not; 

(c) A repeal of the provisions ap- 
plying the Act to civil wars and 
promising intervention in Latin 


America if one of the Latin Ameri- 
can with a 
non-American such a 


countries gets into 


power, 


war 
for 


committal in advance seems un- 
wise; 
d) the addition of a provision 


Executive 
er neutrals for 
Even 


authorizing 
with oth 
of neutral rights. 


cooperation 
the defense 
without any 


special Act, the rules of international 


law, lawfully applied, would pro- 
tect American neutrality, if neutral- 
ity were the national policy. 

3. How far should this country 
g0 in defending Canada in the event 
of a war involving the British Em- 

pire, of which Canada is a part? 
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WHAT DUTIES, IF ANY, REST ON AMERICA TO 
SAFEGUARD PEACE FOR OTHER NATIONS? 


+ . 

John Nevin Sayre 
New York, Chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


answers: 
7 FIRST and most immediately 
essential contribution which the 
United States could make to the 
peace of the world and to its own 
peace would be to establish and de- 
clare a_ policy non-cooperation 
with other nations’ wars. This should 
apply to Canada, South America and 
the whole world. It should include 
cutting off supplies of war materials 
and war loans from the United States 
to all belligerents and national build- 
ing up of armaments 
This fundamental policy should be 
established by Congress. The Presi- 
dent and State Department should 
have discretionary power to 
change it. If changes become nec- 
essary they should be made by Con- 
a referendum vote of all 


of 


not 


gress or by 


citizens 


The United States should invite 
the Oslo group of neutral powers 
and other nations to join in this 


policy of “without aid” to war. 
Parallel with this the United States 
should generous aid to refu- 
gees, press for international effort 
in world economic collaboration and 
offer its fullest cooperation in peace- 
ful ways >of trying to organize in- 
ternational justice and world peace. 


give 


This cannot be determined a 
priori. But so long as Canada is 
part of the British Empire, any de- 
fense of Canada makes the United 
States an enemy of Britain’s enemy, 
and defense and offense soon be- 
come indistinguishable. This would 
then become an alliance with Great 
Britain and limited liability is diffi- 
cult to achieve. 
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MOBILGAS 


CONTINUES TO BE U.S. A’s 
MOST POPULAR GASOLINE 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


AFFILIATES: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY_ GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


leader”! Next time...fill up with 
Mobilgas. Stop at the famous 








YOUNG COUPLE in Kansas find driving more fun...a Boston 
lady starts her car at first touch...a New York salesman 
gets longer mileage and faster pick-up. 
That’s the “why” of Mobilgas popularity—it gives you more 
for your money! The 114 million who stop daily for Mobilgas 
have proved this. They know it pays to “step along with the 
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Federal Government 
Tie question first came u} i 
e Senate Campaign Funds Inve: 








gating Committee reported evic ( 
of scandal in several contests 
Senatorial nomination Presiden 
Roosevelt now has thrust in anothe: 
A1ctol ging Re dik S 

State Ww! ®) g pe a 1 
? i ) ) Democratic p 











€ lt Ju 
y De 
¢ prin es ye 
DE { 
The bas for S € ‘ 
a conference betwe Dem 
cratic Cha Hyde Pa 
on August ca frien 
to Senator Maryland 
he Chairman € d tha 





h 


e favored a speech by Mr. Roose 
elt in Marylz 





Vv nd before the primary 
on ‘Sept 12 

The purpose would be » tell ex- 
actly wl the 





Siders Senato 
and 


are that tl 


2 





sibly in Baltimore on Labor Day. 


Sept. 5 
Chai 





to speak for publication at Hyde 





President Roosevelt asked 
the voters to disregard the 
old party lines as drawn in 
the 1932 and 1936 cam- 

| paigns. 

Now it develops that he 


observed in the nominating 


| 
| 
| believes party lines should be 
primaries. 


Federal legislation to pre- 
vent voters of one party from 
participating in the primaries 
of another party may result. 
| The background is here sum- 


marized. 


Park about the situations in Geor- 
ia, South Carolina and the Six- 
teenth New York District It was 
apparent, nowever that he did not 
ylace Senator George, or Senator 
Smith or Representative O’Connor 
I same categoly with Senato: 
Tyding: Developments were await- 
ed to show whether the Adminis- 





tration would press its campaign 


YT tors 
s@21S8ia LOrs 





against tnese 


CROSS-VOTING IN PRIMARIES 
Nor did Mr. Faliey express any 


yublic opinion on the “morality” o: 


to leave that question—and 





tion of legislation—to others 


The Senatorial Contest 


Maryland Democrats will 
decide Sept. 12 whether to 
renominate Senator Millard 
Tydings or to nominate Rep- 
resentative David J. Lewis as 
his successor. 

Basing his position on the 
records of the two candidates 
on New Deal issues. in Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt has 
advocated the defeat of Sena- 
tor Tydings. 

“Maryland will not permit 
her star in the flag to be 
‘purged’ from the constellation 
of the States,” the Senator has 
rejoined, 

The United States News, in 


accordance with its policy of 





| presenting both sides on ques- 
| tions of public importance, 
presents herewith the text of 
Mr. Tydings’ address in part. 
The President's position was 
presented in the issue of 
Aug 22. 





RESIDENT Roosevelt's opposi- 


Lo tne renomination of 
Senator Millard Tydings ‘Dem.), of 
Maryland, evoked a militant reply 
from the Senator :n a radio broad- 
cast on August 21. The text of the 
reply follows in pal 
Heretofore’ in primary election 
in Maryland it has been sufficient 
for the candidaies themselves to 
to appear before the voters of the 
States. The voters have appraised 





the records and abilities of the can- 





didates; have heard the issues of t 

campaign discussed and, on primar} 
day have rendered their decision a 
the ballot box, free from interfer- 


ence, intimidation or coercion from 
any outside source whatevel 

That is the method of democ- 
ra T s I ne-honore 
wa 


“Today, first rumors, then state- 
ments, and finally act 
to tell us that the soverei of 
State, the right of our people to pass 
judgment on the representatives 








without fear. intim:dation or outside 
interference. is . . being called 
into question 
STRATEGY DESCRIBED 

“This issue transcends all others 
for on its final determination depends 
the sovereignty of the people them- 





selves in their guaranteed and well 
defined constitutional prerogative. 
and privileges 

“David J. Lewis, after he had an- 
nounced that he would be a can 
didate for reelection to the House of 
Representatives. went t he White 
House one day and had a talk with 
the President , } 
into Maryland, witndrew his candi- 








dacy for the atic non 
to succe Represe i € 
from the Sixth Cong 


became a candidate for ihe Demo- 











-@ cratic nomination for the United 
States Senate, against me I ask 
to consider this circumstance 


and to consider it most carefully 
David J. Lewis agreed to permit 
himself to be used as the instrument 
persons who do not live in Mary- 
vote in Maryland; 
in Maryland: who 
n Maryland, but 
rmined to dictate the 
policies of Maryland And, more than 
that, they are determined to dictate 
and select the representative that 








shall send to the Senate 
lited States 
ISSUE IN OTHER STATES 
‘The determination of the Pres 


dent and his ivisers to interfere 


in State electi 
to Marylar 








alone The 
ear that he 





re in every Siate in which his 





proposals were questionec 
you may recall. as President of the 
United States, but only as head of 
the Democratic party In either case 


we must Keep in mind tnat th 
Preside he 7 nan, ana 

e cannot alves nself of his grea 
offi 10 er what othe ( 


he may assume 

“We have been readiz 
ing of the activities of the Chief 
Executive and his acvisers in a num- 
ber of States—in Georgia, in South 
Carolina, in New York, in Ohio, in 
California, in Nevada, in Texas, in 


ig and hear- 














Iowa, and la 
In some of these States the 
humbs of the Chief Executive and 
his advisers were ‘up’ on certain 
Senators, and in others the Presi- 
dential thumbs went And 
¢ 





now we are conf: h 
the Free State 
the biggest 


situation right h 
of Maryland 


issue you are going to decide in this 











pr ary election 

he facts are plain as to what is 
zoing on. The Chief Executive or his 
advisers, or both, have tried to deter- 


mine 
people 
me, but 








David J. Lewis. and all with Mr 
Lewis’ full approval They have 
broug ta situation where I « 

not running against the candidate 


who seeks on principle to represen 
the Democratic voters of Maryland 
but where I am running against the 
power of the Federal Government 
directed against me by the Chief 


Executive and his advisers. . . | 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENT 

“Mr. Lewis attempts to excuse this 
asion of Maryland, and this co- 
force "pon the Federal 
that the Chief 











Executive 
primary contest In any State where 


representatives take issue on any oi 
his policies. The Constitution con- 





llow Marylanders. this fight 


is contest, is your fight and your 


contest. 1am confident that on Sept. 


the people of Maryland will a 





y to let the Federal Admin- 
and all the people of 
cou w that the } and 
Free State lall ren 1 hat 
Ma S adi ra g 5 Wl D 
Se i i \ 
Once more, as in the } ne 


ee SP 


iWermsgraiais FEDERAL REGULATION OF STATE PRIMARIE 


If even a small percentage of op- + 
members should 
in a party primary, } 


The position taken by the Presi- + 
dent prompted Chairman Sheppard, 
of the Senate Campaign Funds 
Committee, to prorose a Constitu- 

onal amendment to authorize Fed- 
regulation of primaries 

Such an amendment would em- 
power Congress to limit primary 
campaign expenditures, a power 
denied by the Supreme Court in the 
Newberry case, as well as to pre- 
scribe other conditions under which 

imaries could be held 

The Senator agreed with the Presi- 
dent that it was wrong in principle 
for members of one party to parti- 
cipate in the primaries of another 
party. Both took the position that 
the system of party government can- 
tion effectively with that go- 














ing on 


THE OTHER VIEWPOINT 


Exception was trken by Senator 


‘hairman of the Democratic Sena- Senator Prentiss M. Brown of Michi- 
orial Campaign Committee, he jus- gan, Chairman of the Senatorial 
ified “switching” of votes in pri Campaign Committee, takes issue 


maries where a voter could not oth- | with the President's thesis that it 
not ever right for a Republican to vote 


erwise influence the result in the 


election itself. The situations in the in Democratic primaries. Senator 
Democratic South, in Michigan up Brown justifies “switching” as 
until 1928. and in other States were | right of the voter to influence results 
mentioned by the Senato1 | at the polls in some cases. 


The United § States News 








the President's position 
“Idaho Republicans have fixed it 


only a choice bet ween two conserva- 
tives in November 
publicans might 


In that way Re- 


did not share the opinion expressed ple eating out 


’. Roosevelt that there was suffi- 





Harris & Ewing 


Brown, of Michigan Speaking as A “SWITCH” IN TIME 


IDAHO'S “INDEPENDENT?” 
in the Idaho Democratic pri 
mary contest, Senator James P. Pope, 
pays a visit to the President at Hyde 
, Starts the gossip ball rolling as 


party affiliation for primary 


MR. HAMILTON’S VIEW 
1e Official Republican attit Economics, 


than it was last year. 


, with Presidential support, 
he will try for reelection as an in- 
Chairman Hamilton 








Indication of opposition to any 
attempt to invoke Federal regula- 
tion also came from Republican 
quarters. 

If Republicans have or intend to 
participate in Democratic primaries 

and there is no conclusive proof! 
that they have or sc intend—it has 
been and will be in accordance witl 
the provisions of*State laws,” said 
Republican Chairman Hamilton Senator Pope, an Administ 





The result of the Democratic 
atorial primary in Tdaho a 
serted possibility of “Repu 








dates in Maryland and Georgia 


pelled the President to speak 





Does Mr. Roosevelt now propose to supporter, lost in Idaho to Repre- 
sponsor some kind ef Federal ‘force’ sentative Clark, who had opposed 
some major Administration measures 
in the House. The Senator visited 
Mr. Roosevelt at Hyde Park amidst 


° 
n Ma ryland talk of his seeking reelection any- 


way as an “independent.” No 
eae Aenean Dek in riends of tl} , 
Court issue, the rea! friends of the cision whether he would run 
President 


lieve in Consti 





join all those who be- announced 





tutional Government After their meeting. the Presi 


ng 


I believe the day will come when estimated that some 20,000 Repub 
lize that licans in Idaho had participated in 
neither he, nor any other executive, the Democratic primary. He cit 





President Roosevelt will 1 


Federal or State, should attempt to the increase in the Democratic 


destroy the independence and use- and the reduction in the Republican 
fulness of the other branches of the total ‘ou year, as compared with 


Government = the primary votes of 1936. 


Standing Republican spokesmen de- 


m ir pasitions on those ques- 
law to compel the States to revise pens q 


their election laws to suit his vie. 


id an 


lican 


were hundreds of Republican candi- 
they were requested t 


tervention” against New Deal candi- py national hes cg telye 


keep out of Saiainaiie primaries be- 


GOVERNMENT HELD “MASTER” 


“What This Country Needs . .” 
Bins walk 0. P. Makes Answer 


and in many respects reversing com- 









—NEW ISSUE 


the Republican pomination two 
years hence 
The administration of relief and 
public works funds of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and of the 
Social Security Act all came in for 
attack 


“We must fight for the preserva- 


tion of free institutions,” the New 
York Representative warned. 


John D. M. Hamilton, the Repub- 


lican National Chairman, echoed the 
Wadsworth sentimerts. He asked: 

“What has Mr. Roosevelt, who likes 
to talk so much about morality 
Governmeni and politics, to say 
this picture of jobless, hungry peo- 
of garbage cans while 
his henchmen, in his name, use re- 
lief funds to buy their way back into 
public office?” 


PRESIDENT QUESTIONED 


“Let Mr. Roosevelt explain to the 


farmers of this country.” Mr. Ham- 
ilton continued, “why their income 
this year, according to estimates of 
the Federal Bureav of Agricultural 
will be $1,100,000,000 less 


In conclusion, the Republican 


Chairman said: 


“This country wants and needs a 


return to sanity and statesmanship 


a sStatesmanship which will en- 


courage business and industry so 
that we can restore our thirteen 
million unemployed men and women 
to jobs in private industry, 
manship that will undertake to get 
for the farmer a fair price for 
fair 
protect the rights of the laboring 
man and not dissipate his small 
income through numerous unseen 
and hidden taxes. 


crop, a statesmanship that will 


“This country can get that type of 


Statesmanship by electing Republi- 
cans to Congress and to State and 
local offices this fall as a prepara- 
tory step to electing a Republican 
President in 1940.” 








Congress on the preservation of Con- 


laws wae h will operate 


possibie candidate for 





EXECUTIVES: My SHORTHAND 
PRACTICE SIMPLIFIED makes 
work easier, increases shorthand 
speed, accuracy, vocabulary. Present 
your secretary with a copy. Refund 
if dissatisfied. Send $1 to LINCOLN 
LEE WATKINS, Richford, N. Y. 
‘No. 1 on two court stenographer 
examinations.) 
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ETHICS IN THE POLITICAL PRIMARY: 
HOW EDITORS VIEW CROSS-PARTY VOTING 


hop back across the lines to vote against the 














SAY, WHO IS THIS FELLOW 
PURGE WE AINT SUPPOSED 
TO voTe FoR ? 


very candidate they may have helped to choose, 


whi ZEVE FAY veaes hiewnsgral “ 


An. RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S protest against 
= Republicans voting in Democratic primaries 
evokes wide comment in the nation’s press, opin- 
ion dividing about equally into two groups; 
those who consider the practice from a moral 





they are doubtless playing shrewd politics, but 
they are certainly not using the primary for the 


t 





purpose for which it was intended. 
“On this point the President's criticism is well 
taken. This is not true of his corollary critic- 


ism of candidates who enter both party pri- 











maries simultaneously. If a Republican is able Scripps-Howard 
to convince a Democratic constituency that he 


is the best candidate for a given office, or if a 


viewpoint; those who discuss from the legal 
Newspapers 


The Great American Tragedy 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


“Hands Across the Border” 


angle. 

Editors. who share the views of the President 
argue that as the primary system is designed to 
select party candidates it is not “moral”. for 
members of an opposition party to interfere in 





Democrat is able to perform the same feat in 





the case of Republican voters, why is he not en- 


nal 


Carlisl P : . - 
titled to the nomination? 


The Paradox of Famine and Plenty 
“Republicans often vote in Democratic pri- 
maries,” declares the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 


Journal (Dem.), “They have been charged with 


such a primary. 

Critics of the President charge that he him- 
self has violated ethics in this matter of primary. 
voting and some defend Republicans who thus 
cross party lines and insist they are merely 
availing themselves of a political ruse often 
adopted by their opponents. They note that 
many States restrict party primaries to party 
members; in those States, they say, the practice 
is illegal; in others it is legitimate. 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. A “Monopoly” Survey 


2. The Forecast on Taxes 
eal CRITICS DISCOUNT 


3. The TVA Inquiry SUCH A LECTURE ON  vork Sun 
POLITICAL ETHICS (Ind.), “is to find himself 


listening to a lecture on political morality by 
the man who tried to pack the Supreme Court, 
who violated the written and reiterated pledge 
of national economy, and who is the author of a 
purge designed to punish men who obeyed their 
consciences instead of obeying him.” 

“Maryland has thrown legal protection around 
political morality,” declares the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), explaining: 

“A Democratic legislature of this State, long, 
long ago, enacted a law that made us all, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, thoroughly moral dec- 
ades before the matter ever entered President 
None may change his affilia- 


performing such acts in North Carolina. But 
they never have openly boasted of their inten- 





tion thus to defeat some Democrat the Repub- 
lican organization didn’t ITke, in the hope of 2. The New Wage-Hour Act 
splitting the Democratic organization. 


“But now, the Republican national committee- 





Cartoonist Shoemaker in th ( 


Time Out For Politics 3. Wagner Act Amendment 





man of Georgia publicly announces his support 


; . ; . ‘ of Senator George.” 
ocratic solidarity, it must be confessed that the ” MHE P . 
‘| H President's 


Presiden himself has done as much as anyone SOUTHERN CRITIC “The President is 
to teach the truth that party lines are not to be PUTS SOME BLAME quite correct,” says the 


considered inviolable. Richmond 
ON THE EXECUTIVE . 
(Dem.), in 


judgment that “if primaries are not restricted to 
members of the party which holds them, they are 


“What must amuse the 
casual reader,” remarks 


to Canada that the 
would not stand idly by if the 
hreatened by foreign aggression 
large proportion of commenting 


assurance 





United Stat 
dominion w 
News-Leader is indorsed by a 
“The Administration cannot very well object voicing the Cwspapers 
when conservatives adopt whatever legal device 
stiffen their resistance to New Deal 
aggressions. The President had no hesitation 
in supporting the independent Norris in Ne- 


braska.” 





t that the Chief Executive 

n harmony with the desires of the 

the United States. The editors argue 

attack on Canada would be an indirect 
the United States; many read into the 

n of the Monroe Dictrine de- 
the President of any such in- 


YOMMENTING newspapers in general approve 
C the memorandum on the monopoly question 
submitted to the National Economic Committee 
by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State and an Administration adviser. 


is at hanc ¢- 
meaningless.” 


Especially commended by editors are the crit- Is it not equally true,” asks the News-Leader, ick on 


undistrib- “that primary campaigns must be kept, if pos- | ddress an extensi 


icisms advanced by Mr. Berle of the 
uted profits tax, of the proposal to enforce com- san extens 
petition by Government edict of proposed fed- 
eral incorporation and licensing laws. His critl- 
cism of the technique of the New Deal, that it 
forms the basis 


sible, on such a level that there will be no 
tention. 





Two sides of the ques- 
tion are consider: ~ the 
New York T. nd.) 


in voicing its judgment 


temptation to bring in voters of another party? 
Opinion reasonably may differ, for example, over 


BI-PARTISAN VOTE: 
TWO VIEWS TAKEN 
OF PRESENT ISSUE 


both on bi-partisan voters and on bi-partisan 


The minority in opposition, about 75 per cent 

commenting newspapers, do not accept the 
: : - s wise or authoritative. Chiefly they 
ing in primaries; but can there be any doubt arg hat the. President has no right to pledge 
hich would extend to Great Britain; 
has such authority. The “quar- 
in Chicago is recalled by some 
its lack of effect. 


“imposed shotgun regulation,” the justification the President has for interven- 
of many editorials of approval 
Some editors hesitate to join in the general 
current of praise, asserting that a careful reading 
of Mr. Berle’s memorandum should give con- Drnesauslivs mind, 
y j 1 S 1e ause; that spite the ‘ : a 
—- wameiens pyc apap : “ tion on the eve of a primary. 
criticisms lavished upon some phases of the “re it t 1s am 
Ree 9 evests 
New Deal, he remains a staunch advocate of the it be argues. suggests ; 
intrusion, more and more, of Government in Plain Dealer (Dem.), “that the practice of vot- 
business, even of the adaptation of the cartel ing across the party fence is destructive of Dem- 


system, so favored by totalitarian States. 
(Full text of Mr. Berle’s memorandum on 

| : lieve that Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator 

} the Wage-Hour Act, will have difficulty in es- 

system created by the law, which 


that when Mr. Roosevelt follows an extreme 


candi 2S Times : Sas a er 
candidates. The Times says: course, which many politicians believe to be un- 


“When Republicans who would not vote in fair, he thereby creates resentments that may 


any circumstances for a Democratic candidate make candidates careless in their choice of 


the Cleveland in the general elections go into a Democratic | weapons? If the victims of his ‘purge’ think he 


primary, help to decide the issue as between two is violating the spirit of the primary, are they ° ° 
or three rivals for a given nomination, and then apt to respect it?” Fixing Minimum Wages 


LARGE majority of commenting newspapers 


4 








pages 8 and 9.) 
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The Inevitable Taxes 


HREE-FOURTHS of commenting newspapers 
agree with Senator Harrison that the country 
may expect higher taxes when Congress con- 
venes, “unless business picks up”; the others 


Critics 
that already there are reports of wage 


mum wage level as their maximum. 


point out 


GQ 99) goes into effect Oct. 24. The minority predict 
smooth operation for the law and a period of 
fewer labor disputes. 
The chief snag as the newspapers see it is 
the danger that employers may take the mini- 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 











pension system. The masses produce to un 1 are 
to the only people who should use it, capacity, do business in boom dimen- where they ought to hav 
viz, the truly indigent, incapable of help- | sions It eliminates the hundreds of double expense to the 
ing themselves, kinds of taxes we pay now and sets up oss and suff 
only one form of tax, the transaction ! vil 
tax ANTON JANSON rim l 1 } 
Pierz, Minn iu ind restrict crim , 
x*r no revwengeful nificance except 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- tion and that charity should be returned 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


May we also hope for the elimination 
»f the “dead heads” with which doctors 
ffices and hospitals are encumbered— 
courtesy patients. Perhaps if the doc- 





Cartoonist Darling in the Ne York Herald-Tribune 
The Next Generation, at the Rate 
We're Now Going 





expect higher taxes regardless of business con- 
ditions. 

It is assumed by most editors that Congress 
will resist any Administration aitempt to restore 
business taxes, so decisively rejected in the last 
session, but nearly all expect that a broader base 
for income taxes will be adopted and many be- 
lieve the rate will be increased. This policy is 
acceptable to most editors whe argue that the 
more the citizen is made tax-conscious the more 
attention he will give Government spending 
plans. 


Power Rate Yardstick 


S THE TVA congressional inve 
£& mittee postpones its determination of the ac- 
curacy of the “yardstick” set up by the Authority, 
nearly all commenting newspapers declare that 
such action nullifies the objective of the com- 
mittee. 

Editors charge that such a decision leaves the 
power rate schedule as unsettled as it has been 
the last five years. Many editors say the post- 
ponement is a political move desired by the Ad- 
ministration to avoid power controversy just now. 

Many editors revert to the Berry marble 
leases and say this feature of the TVA inquiry 
deserves investigation but should not obstruct 
the “vardstick” inquiry. 


tigation com- 





South’s Cotton Problem 

Sir:—Anent the “nation’s economic 
problem No. 1,” as the President has 
termed it, assuredly nobody should be 
really proud of existing conditions— 
possibly a change of plan might help, at 
least it couldn't be worse. The conclu- 
sions of a brief to be presented to the 
Senate cotton investigating committee, 
give the viewpoint of an_ institution 
which has handled more cotton for ex- 
port than any other in America. These 
conclusions are: 

“Regardless as to its method of ac- 
complishment, the South stands upon 
the broad principle that the farm hand 
shall have an even break with the fac- 
tory hand. 

“That restrictions of crops y the 
Government has been an _ economic 
fallacy in improving the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the South. 

“That until the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
has been repealed, the South shall be 
given a premium for its cotton sold in 
America, to offset those disadvantages 
occasioned by the tariff. 

“That our nation cannot survive, half 
free and half slave, nor can the Cotton 
South be free only in its opportunity to 
compete with the world when it sells 
its cotton, and yet be 
stricted to thé markets of America when 
it would buy such products as it is forced 
to have.” GORGE SEALY, 

President, Galveston Wharf Company. 
Galveston, Tex 

& & @ 


Who Skims the Cream? 

Sir:—Your feature article (Aug. 1) on 
“What Part Does Our Trade Play in 
Foreign Wars?” leads me to ask: “Do 
nations or private interests in other na- 
tions take the cream off such transac- 
tion?” .. IRA R. LONGSTRETT. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


x*** 


enslaved and re- 


Self-help a Salvation Road? 

Sir:—And so we are to have a try 
at socialized medicine. Let us prayer- 
fully hope that whatever is done, it 
may not heap more taxes upon those 
already bled white, but rather that we 
may try for the first time to teach our 
people that self-help is to be our salva- 





tors and hospitals were relieved of such, 
prices for the rest of us would be more 
moderate. 

“Make haste slowly” might well be 
our motto. Our present wild extrava- 
gance must stop in the near future— 
why not now? Allow self-help, through 
voluntary insurance, to replace it. 
Maylan, Pa. FELIDA T. PRICE 

x~*rk 


Puts the Blame on Capital 

Sir:—If the industrialists weren't re- 
sponsible for the present depression, 
then who was? The Government got 
them on their feet; who let the pump 
run down? Are capitalists ready to ad- 
mit that they are not capable of solv- 
ing our economic problem? ‘Too much 
interference, they say. A poor excuse. 
The Government has spent billions on 
hit or miss projects to make work and 
put money into circulation while it 
could have gone into manufacturing and 
made a profit. No, it let capital make 
the profit and only taxed their profits. 
It is up to capital to save itself 
Augusta, Me. E. H. INGRAHAM. 

x * * 


Would Restrict the Franchise 

Sir The question “How Can Politics 
in Relief be Curbed?” is easily answered. 
It can also be answered concerning the 
almost thirteen million people who re- 
ceive Federal compensation in one form 
or another. The answer: Any one who 
receives Federal compensation in any 
form becomes, upon acceptance of such 
compensation, ineligible to vote in any 
primary or election where 
candidate for any Federal office or po- 
sition D. R. SPOONTS. 
Old Hickory, Tenn 

x~*re* 


Would Checkmate Disaster 

Sir:—I write, not as a partisan, but 
as a plain farmer, interested only in the 
welfare of the nation. There is dan- 
ser ahead. We must do anything 
we can lest the house of liberty 
becomes a pile of ashes—a one-man gov- 


ther is a 


ernment Here is a simple and proved 
private enterprise business arrangement 
in which the Government keeps its fin- 
gers out—the Townsend Plan. The plan 
is a business efficiency system, not a 





Sees No Cure in New Deal 

Sir:—The scholarly article by Jerome 
Frank ‘(issue of Aug. 8) to my mind de- 
feats itself. He admits Fascism is born 
of the fear of Communism. For the cure 
why not eradicate both evils? 

The last half column ts devoted to 
showing how Fascism may be avoided 
by remaking the favored minority. Hu- 
man nature refuses to be remade to 
order but is subject to growth—and slow 
growth Human selfishness cannot be 
“extracted” like a decayed tooth. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Frank’s ar- 
ticle. paints a beautiful picture: “In 
America a unique civilization—an eco- 
nomic democracy, every citizen of which 
will have full life.” As a sponsor of the 
New Deal Mr. Frank doubtless does 
know its every move has been toward 
destruction of gur democracy... . 
Solorado Springs, Colo. C. N. LANGDON. 

x * * 


Protection vs. Free Trade 

Sir:—What would be the effect on the 
economic life of the people of the United 
States if Congress were to abolish all 
tariffs and policy of absolute 
free trade t flects on agriculture? 
On industry? 1 Wi 

For ¢ t years I have tried to elicit a 
comprehensive answer but the only re- 
Files obtained were a lot of “yes-buts.” 

Undoubtedly, it would split the nation 
into two political camps, but that is what 
makes two-party governments function 
and now there is no well-defined line 
of cleavage. ... 

It would demand unusual and, possi- 
bly, impossible courage from the law- 
makers, but private enterprise has many 
times “shot the works” with more suc- 
cesses than failures 

Anyway, it would get the minds of the 
people off the present dervish-like dance 
with no place to go ‘ 

Salmon, Idaho. OWEN T. STRATTON. 
x * * 


The Problem of Parole 

Sir:—The letter by Eben W. Burnstead, 
secretary, Civil Welfare Alliance, Boston 
in your issue of July 11, commenting 
upon crime and the Parole sysiem, con- 
cludes with this summary 

“Thousands of prisoners while on pa- 
role turn to crime and, when arrested 


aint to reduce or restrict crime we 
parole system (aside from selec- 
tive breeding by eugenic science) seems 
to be the humane and merciful method 
best conceived to be practically enforced 
ind applied. But dealing, as it must, 
tl vicious and powerful 
m should be as 
an as human intelli- 
; e can make it, 
Pardoning power should not be the 
adjunct or the inclination of any in- 
dividual his official influence, 
in 4 country professing democracy. 
itline suggestion for the parole 

vy not have an 

h one (or 
ith its chairman 
its members 


CHARLES L. PAIGE. 


x* * * 

“Eliminate All Taxes” 
Si Go to the 
as a supply 
or counties, and eliminate all 
land, free capital and free 
rid from wage 


C. M. MAXWELL. 


source ol 


of income for nati 
ynd 
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Vote Getting Through Relief 


and pertinent—‘The 
and honest 
now.” 


for the r 


the people sut 
un-democrat governmen 
sellin 


trouch 
rougn, 


grasp everythi 
ire many honest 
protesting (in public and private f 
this New Deal—this American for of 
‘opean dictator-soci 1. What hap- 
those who f conscicnce and 
government before New 
ey are pe tl 
litical cliqu 
obtained 
rished of the coun is use 
\ to keep the New Dealers in 
power MARY CHALMERS HOOD 
Florence, Ala. 











t TH n the Detroit News 


Ready to Go Places! 





the 


litors criticize the fixing of wages for 
leclaring that such forecasts in 
are most unwise. 





More Peace in Labor Field 


i President’s recognition of need to amend 

the Wagner Act excites wide discussion in 

ind amendments proposed are varied. 

the commenting newspapers advocate 

protection to employers and the check- 

risdictional disputes between rival unions, 

argue that the Labor Board should be 

more respensive. The Board in its rulings 

‘ conduct has many critics among the edi- 

tors, n y of whom contend that the Board 

has aroused undue hostility. A large majority 

of these editors are convinced that the present 

system is much one-sided; that employers may 

receive legal justice, but not even justice. They 

insist there never has been more strife in the 
labor field than under the present system. 

A large minority of the press, however, voices 
praise of the conduct of the Labor Board, assert- 
ing that it has so far managed to do well a most 
ticklish job. The task of the Board, they assert, 
is to administer the law stands without 
favor and whatever inequalities have developed 
have been the fault of the statute, not of the 
Board. They point out that a remarkable record 
of court support on appeal demonstrates the ex- 
cellence of the Board’s administration. 
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trial revolution 


border. 


rights. 


The import 


ing article. 





An agrarian and indus- 
place south of the Texas 
New currents in Mexico 


threaten American property 


events and of happenings in 
Europe and the Far East is 
analyzed in the accompany- 





American property 


ward Mexico. 


gerheads over the 
since 1917. 


to Mexico 


The land rush 


NCE more the United States is 

being forced to look southward 
and to remember that below Texas 
lies a part Indian, part Latin nation 
of twenty million people, just emerg- 
ing from a feudal economy. 


Mexico have conflicted with reform 
plans of the Cardenas Government 
and the upshot, many specialists be- 
lieve, may be a re-examination of 
our entire “good neighbor” policy to- 


The issue was brought to a head 
last week when Mexicans began re- 
newed seizure of American farm- 
lands on the very day that Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull had pub- 
lished a note to Mexico protesting 
expropriations of this type. 

The Hull note was only the latest 
in a chain of events that have kept 
Washington and Mexico City at log- 
land question 


ORIGIN OF LAND QUESTION 
Roots of the dispute go back to 
the turn of the century when a land 
rush brought small American farm- 
ers and giant holding companies in- 
When the rush—describ- 
ed by many as an “invasion”— abat- 
ed, Americans were holders of Mexi- 
can form land valued at $80,000,000. 
occurred when 
Mexico was ruled by the iron-fisted 

















grass State. 
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+ Porfirio Diaz. 
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dictatorship currents of reform 
eddied around Mexico but never 
seeped appreciably into the country. 
Diaz’ hold was broken in 1911. A 
succession of governments served to 
blast away the dikes that had pro- 
tected Mexico from industrial and 
agrarian reform. When the dikes 
broke, Mexico began her revolution. 
Agrarian reform, one of the first 
changes to come, started to nibble 
at American property interests in 
1915. But with the coming of Mex- 
ico’s present President, Lazaro Car- 
denas, in 1934, redistribution of land 
proceeded apace. 
were caught 
Since 1917 


American holdings 
in the tides of reform. 








—Harris & Ewing 
EYES ON EUROPE 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat, Chief of the 
State Department's Division of Eu- 
ropean Affairs, keeps his eyes dart- 
ing from one crisis spot in Europe 
to another in an effort to keep this 
country abreast of all developments 
which might have an important bear- 
ing on our relations with other major 
powers. 





3,000,000 acres of agricultural lands 
owned by American citizens have 
been expropriated and the largest 
portion of this total has been taken 
over since 1934. 

By and large Mexico has not paid 
for any of the American farm lands 
it seized. Bonds were offered in ex- 
change for lands during the 1920's 
but were generally refused. - The 
bonds are now worth about 10 per 
cent of face value. With minor ex- 
ceptions, no cash has ever been paid 
by Mexico to compensate American 
landowners. 


POLICY OF CONFISCATION 

When Cordell Hull took office he 
inherited this thorny question. Var- 
ious devices of settlement have been 
tried since the days of President 
Harding, but virtually no money has 
changed hands. 

Early this year when Mexico ex- 


The Question of 
The Week 


[Continued From Page 4.] 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY 


Executive Secretary, National 
Council for Prevention of War 


tage of a technical discretion ac- 
corded him with respect to when the 
law should be applied. 

There are those in our country 
that would be willing to plunge us 
into foreign wars by the easy road 
of taking sides with respect to our 
trade. If we have withheld our 
trade from one side and offered it 
to the other, we are in the war, 
whether we know it or not. The 


| American people are overwhelmingly 


in favor of staying out of other peo- 
ple’s wars. Leaders of thought will 
do well not to try to fool them. 

3. An attack on Canada from any 
quarter is far outside the range of 
intelligent imagination. There is no 
nation in Europe or Asia free enough 
from enemies in its own backyard 
to attack the British Empire, and 
particularly Canada. Canada’s rec- 
ognition of its security from attack 
is seen in its almost complete lack 
of an army and a navy. 

Since you raise the hypothetical 
question, however, it is only realistic 
to recognize that an attack on the 
United States, if one were possible, 
could occur only after an extremely 
powerful base had been established 
during a year or more of preparation 
in Canada or Mexico. This would 
be particularly true of an air at- 
tack on the United States. In pre- 
venting the estabilshment of such a 
base, as our War Department would 
unquestionably do, our Government 
would in reality be warding off an 
attack on ourselves. 

This situation makes Canada 
doubly safe but it does not mean, as 
some newspapers choose to think, 
that therefore the President has 
promised to involve us in the feuds 
of Europe. He knows the American 
people better than to do that. 











oil lands Mr. Hull took the oppor- 
tunity to reopen the entire expro- 
priation question. For the sake of 
simplicity he confined his attention 
to moderate-sized American farm 
holdings 

Ten million dollars worth of these 
middle-sized farms have been taken 
over by the Mexican government 
since 1927 and it was for these farms 
that Mr. Hull asked compensation. 

His first note, handed to the Mexi- 
can ambassador last month, expres- 
sed sympathy with the social and 
economic aims of the Cardenas gov- 
ernment, but insisted that land re- 
form must not be carried out at the 
expense of American citizens. The 
question was one for arbitration, 
said Mr Hull, and he invited Mex- 
ico to submit the dispute to settle- 
ment under principles of interna- 
tional law. 


DEMANDS GROW SHARPER 


The Mexican answer, delivered 
early this month, said that Mexico’s 
internal situation had brought about 
the expropriation and that this in- 
ternal situation made immediate 
payment impracticable. The question 
was purely domestic and involved 
no dispute in international law, said 
the note, and on that score the Car- 


During his 35-year 4 propriated $200,000.000 of American + 





denas government rejected the pro- 
posed arbitration. 
Last week Mr. Hull tried i 
First, he repeated his demand for 





payment and arbitration. If arbi- 
tration is not acceptable to Mexico 
City, a two-man commission should 
be charged with solving the 1 
problem, Mr. Hull wrote Failing 
that, the dispute should be turned 
over to a sole arbitrator to be ap- 
pointed under the terms of a 1923 
treaty with Mexico. 

“Unadulterated” and “bald” con- 
fiscation were the words the Secre- 
tary of State used to describe Mex- 
ico’s acts. 

Again emphasizing his under- 
standing of Mexico’s internal troub- 
les he repeated that America does 
not intend to foot the bill for Mex- 
ican reform, 

Mexico is proposing to replace the 
rule of just compensation by the 
rule of confiscation, Mr. Hull said 

“Adoption by the nations of the 
world of any such theory as that 
would result in the immediate 
breakdown of confidence and trust 
between nations,” the American note 
read, “and in such progressive dete 
rioration of international economic 
and commercial relations as would 
imperil the very foundation of mod- 
ern civilization.” 
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+ Though this exchange of notes in- « refuse to buy Mexican silver which it # transport ship 


volved only medium-sized farms val- 





ued in all at ten million dollars, in 

1e back und loomed huge Ameri- 
can oil, land and mine holdings that 
have either been taken over already 


government or are 
American 


half 
nail 


by the Mexican 
threatened with seizure 
holdings in Mexico total 


on dollars. 


almost 






a bi 
Should Mexico prove fractious 
there are many precedents for 
Stronger action that the United 
States might use 





President Roosevelt might follow 
the example of President Wilson who 
sent a naval and military force to 


occupy Vera Cruz and later sent 
General Pershing on a show of force 
below the Rio Grande with 12,000 
troops. 


UNCLE SAM NOT HELPLESS 

He might supply arms and ammu- 
the Cardenas 
regime in an effort to overthrow the 
present government. The history of 
American relations with Mexico 
since 1900 provides many precedents 
for this type of intervention 

To retaliate for oil the 
President might order the American 
fleet to intercept shipments of con- 
fiscated oil coming out of Mexican 
ports. 

The United States Treasury might 


nition to opponents of 


seizures, 


now buys at a pegged price some- 
what above the world price. The 
Treasury no longer buys any silver 
directly from the Mexican govern- 
ment, but places orders in the Lon- 
don market. Segregation of Mexican 
silver, economists say, might pre- 


sent administrative difficulties 
Whatever the next may be, 
has become obvious that Mexico 

is putting the “good neighbor” policy 


to a severe test. 


step 


Events in other quarters of the 
world left little peace to the State 
Department last week and seemed 
to confirm President Roosevelt’s re- 
cent statement that “we in the 
Americas are no longer a far-away 
continent.” 

IN THE FAR EAST: Japan was 
called sharply to account again by 
Mr. Hull for disregarding the rights 
of American nationals in China 
Ambassador Grew handed to the 
Japanese government a note pro- 
testing the machine-gunning of a 
transport plane over Macao, China, 
which was piloted by an American 
and operated by a company in 
which Pan American Airways is 
said to have a 45 per cent interest. 

The report of the pilot, H. L 
Woods, of Winfield, Kansas, said 
that Japanese planes pursued the 


Tide of World Affairs: THE °GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY” ON TRIAL 


machine-gunned it 
into a forced landing on a nearby 
river, sank the plane and then fired 


at the American pilot when he 
ted to swim to safety 

IN EUROPE: Anthony Eden, for- 

mer foreign minister, had the 

chance to say “I told you so” to 

British Premier Neville Chamber- 

lain last week when the Spanish 


Rebel reply came to the proposal of 
the Non-Intervention Committee for 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers 
from the civil war. General Fran- 
cisco Franco’s answer rejected al- 
most every point of the proposal 
and insisted that Rebel Spain be 
granted belligerent rights before 
any volunteers are withdrawn. 


Hungary was made the object of 
assiduous wooing on the part of 
Adolf Hitler and the Little Entente. 
On the one hand, the entente na- 
tions meeting at Bled, Yugoslavia, 
recognized Hungary's right to rearm 
in spite of the postwar treaty of 
Trianon and offered a guarantee of 
her frontiers. On the other hand, 
Chancellor Hitler feted Hungary’s 
regent, Admiral Nicholas Horthy, at 
a naval review on the Baltic Sea and 
later assured him that Germany 
would respect the “permanent, his- 
toric frontier” between Austria and 
Hungary. 
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INFORMATION 
IMPORTERS 


FOR EXPORTERS AND 


yy hundreds of diverse trade arrangements 
exist among the nations of the world 
the complex conditions under which commerce 
is conducted. Some of these arrangements aim to 
reduce restrictions and to promote a freer trans- 
fer of funds and exchange of goods while others 


are in reality based upon the principle of barter. 


ment through specific clearing agencies; some 
stipulate certain export and import ratios; others 


cover not only trade but also ‘“invisible’’ items, 


A number of these covenants require settle- 


A folder entitled “INTERNATIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS’ 


creating 


Chase 


include offices 


shipping and insurance charges. 


Through the Chase National Bank, American 


is at their disposal. 


on three continents 


correspondents throughout the world. 


containing in chart form a convenient reference to the hundreds of agreements under which 


a large part of world commerce is 


conducted, has been prepared by the Foreign Department 


of the Chase National Bank and is available to business executives. Facilities of the Chase 
National Bank are available through correspondent banks in all parts of the country. The 
names of the Chase correspondents in your community will be provided upon request. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: Pine STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federal Dep 


it Insurance Corporation 


TRADE AGREEMENTS APPLYING TO THE FOREIGN 
F THE LEADING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 








such as payment of debts, capital investments, 


business men engaged in overseas trade have access 
to available data concerning these regulations. 
Moreover, up-to-date information on local and 


general business conditions in all world markets 


The extensive foreign banking facilities of the 


and 
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HE first comprehensive treat- 

ise submitted to the tempo- 
rary National Economic Commit- 
tee in its exhaustive study to 
discover what makes this coun- 
try’s business system tick—and 
what makes it stop ticking—has 
been submitted by Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, by request of committee 
members. 

Mr. Berle’s 
since been accepted with regret 
by President Roosevelt, to take 
effect Sept. 15, at Mr. Berle’s re- 
quest, his appointment _ last 
March being temporary 
basis in order to undertake cer- 
tain studies. Mr. Berle’s memo- 
randum follows in full text: 


resignation has 


on a 


investigation of busin 
and pract 
investigalti 


be 


HE 
ganization 
quently called 
nopolies) should 
search to find an 
business that act 
1.—Economic organizé 
roughly tested by 
(a) Does it provide 
quate supply of goods 
by the normal market? 
tested by the apparent need? 
(b) Does it provide a maxi- 
mum number of people with an 
opportunity make a living 
under this process—a life under 
this process conceived as condi- 
tions under which people can 
live, maintain families, expect 
to continue in the economic sys 
tem and end this side of the re- 
lief line or the poorhouse 
ic) Does it 
process with due regard for the 
liberty and self-development of 
the individual? 


ess 


uaily 


ade- 


tested 
As 


an 


as 


to 


accomplish this 


One result ought to be something in 
the nature of a triple income state- 
ment for the industrial system; the 
income statement being 

(1) A statement of production, 
_set against: (a) distribution: 
(b) need 

(2) A statement of 
ment and wages, set 
the number of people who may 
reasonably be entitled to expect 
to support themselves in the in- 
dustry. 

(3) Acommercial statement of 
profit and loss 

Such an approach will at least in- 
dicate the major success or, more 
often, the failure resulting from the 
existing industrial system. At 
least, it will end certain illusions 
which now confuse national think- 
ing. We know in advance that the 
present productivity of industry, 
which is so highly regarded and so 
often praised, is not, in fact, suf- 
ficient to meet the aggregate of 
“legitimate claims” made against it 
by labor, by-consumers, pbdssibly also 
by investors, in many instances. But 
this fact is rarely appreciated 


UNWARRANTED ASSUMPTIONS 

2.—All previous investigations of 
this kind have commonly com- 
menced with a set of preconceptions 
There is a reason to believe that the 
present investigation may be in 
danger of doing the same thing. It 
is appropriate to note a few of them. 


employ- 


against 


(a) Small Business Is Not Necessar- 
ily Competitive. 

There is a tendency to idealize the 
early nineteenth century and to as- 
sume that small business and the 
prices it charged were the result of 
competition. As far as I am able to 
see, there is little, if any, founda- 
tion for this. The village grocery 
store, the village blacksmith, the 
village grist mill, were all monopo- 
lies. Until the advent of the auto- 
mobile, they charged conventional 
prices or administered prices which 
were not elastic. The people of the 
village could not go many miles to 
the next town. In a large measure 
this is still true in small towns 

Such competition as there has 
been, curiously enough, came from 
large scale enterprise; mail orde1 
houses, and later the chain stores 
The theory that prices were adjusted 
by competition under the old small 
Scale production in small towns. as 
far as I can see, simply never was 
generally true, despite some 
gic reminiscences which 
dulged in today. 


nostal- 
are in 


(b) Small Business Is by No Means 
Necessarily Humane. 


There was actually competition on 
a wide scale in large centers be- 
tween small business. But there is 
no point in idealizing this though, 
to some extent, it produced desirable 
results from the point of view of 
price and distribution. 

The type of competition in small 
business is more nearly the New 
York “sweat shop” in the garment 
trade, and the elimination of the 
“sweat shop”, as such, while it con- 
siderably improved the lot of the 
workers, has not produced units 


No Panacea For Country's Economic IIls—Sees No Inherent Evil in 


CHARTING "MONOPOLY 


Business 


Bigness —Deems Cartels Advisable in Some inaustries 


which stand out as monuments tv 
system 
speed competitio 
as likely not 
sheer economic 
pressure, conditions that are un- 
desirable, if not cruel; undesirable 
is constant attempt to 
petition by depreciating 
] the price: 
labor, or the shop 
intents and 
laboring 


desirable social 
Actually, high 
small units is 


nrougn 


by as 


to produce, 


because the 

meet the con 
the quality, as well as 
cruel becau 
masters (who are 

tion 
r exploited or forced 


to all 
purposes a of the 
class) are eithe 
to exploit themselves 

I am by) 
existence of a large number of half- 


tarved garment shop 


that the 


10 Means Clear 


contracting 


By ADOLF A. BERLE. JR.. 


Assistant Secretary of State and a White House Adviser on Economic Subjects 


with the development 


* new method or process or set of ma- 


chinery 

The claimed effectiveness of a unit 
in finance or production may be 
completely neutralized, despite its 
ability to produce, if it is unable to 
bring production toward a 
known demand 

The difficulty line of 
preconception is that a standard of 
approach has yet to be set. It is 
familarly insisted that the old-fash- 
ioned farm was an inefficient unit. 
Yet if, besides the assumed cost of 
production, there were taken into 
account the continuity of employ- 
ment, the ability to use energies of 
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Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, member 
of the original New Deal “brain trust,” an authority on Amer- 
ican industrial organization, and an intimate White House 
adviser, has just stirred up an official sensation with a memo- 


randum analyzing Government and business policy. 

Mr. Berle’s memorandum is entitled “Investigation of 
Business Organization and Practices.” It was prepared for 
guidance of the National Economic Committee, which is 
about to start a $500,000 study of the entire American sys- 


tem of business and finance. 


In this memorandum, one of the closest Government ex- 
perts on economic subjects discusses frankly what he thinks 
is wrong with the New Deal and what he thinks is wrong with 
business. The memorandum was intended to be confidential. 
Part of its contents “leaked” and then a limited number of 


copies became available. 


Widespread attention was attracted to this study for the 
insight that it gives into the attitude of those guiding Gov- 


ernment policy. 


Owing to its importance, The United States News is 


printing the Berle memorandum in full text on this and the 


following pages. 





owners (usually laborers who try to 
go it independently) may not be 
only slightly anti-social than 
the old sweat shops. If the first was 
an open scandal, the second is cer- 
tainly not pretty to look at. 

Where there is no competition, the 
small scale unit may or may not be 
a creditable piece of social machin- 
ery, depending entirely on the char- 
the men who run it. Actually 
the exploit- 
who was 


less 


r of 
the village monopolist, 
ing grocery store owner, 
also the money-lender, is a perfectly 
familiar type. He must be set 
liability alongside of similar proprie- 
tors, who are assets to the commun- 
ity, in that they handle their credit 
relations so as to try to develop the 
town and make a living easier for 
everyone 

The principal advantage of small 
business lay in the fact that public 
opinion, social pressure and the like, 
could be brought to bear on the 
small owner to the general advan- 
tage of the community. It cannot 
be brought to bear on the absentee 
owner, the chain store proprietor, 
the mill owner, who is as dominant 
a factor in the community. 


as a 


(c) Efficiency of Size. 

There are two distinct preconcep- 
tions which cancel each other. One 
of them is that large scale enter- 
prise is more efficient; the second is 
that it is, by hypothesis, less ef- 
ficient as it grows. 

I see no reason for indulging either 
preconception. The only solid factor 
about it is that pointed out by Mr. 
Brandeis on many occasions, namely, 
that a large scale enterprise will 
frequently and easily outrun the 
moral and mental stature of the 
man or men who direct it. 

Aside from that point, the fal- 
lacy lies in the undefined use of the 
word “efficlency”. An_ enterprise 
large enough to mesh with the fi- 
nancial machinery, including the 
Stock Exchange and commercial 
banks, is certainly more efficient, so 
far as obtaining capital goes, than 
a small-scale enterprise. This is 
true even if it is less effective tech- 
nically. It may be in a better posi- 
tion to meet legitimate claims of 
labor, (most labor union people 
seem to think so) though I am by 
no means clear that this is generally 
true. 

As Straight technical me- 
chanical effectiveness, there is pre- 
Sumadily an optimum size. No one 
knows in respect to any industry 
what this optimum size is. Further, 
the optimum size will change over- 


to or 
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adolescents and of old people, the 
ability to take care of sickness and 
give some scope for individual cre- 
ation and the like. it might prove 
that, if the same factors were applied 
to a large-scale plant, the old-fash- 
ioned farm was one of the most ef- 
fective units known. 

Put differently, a highly efficient 
plant, according to modern ideas, 
may merely mean a plant which has 
succeeded in unloading the maxi- 
mum possible amount of obligations 
on the community, to be handled so- 
cially. Perhaps ‘it has passed on 
some of the advantages of this es- 
cape trom obligation to the con- 
sumer in the form of price; leaving 
the State to collect the rest in the 
form of taxes. 


(d) Efficiency in Meeting Need 

The major argument in favor of 
large scale industry has been that 
it did raise the standard of living, 
which, reduced to understandable 
terms, meant that it stimulated want 
for many goods and services, pro- 
duced a great many goods and sup- 
plies and got those goods and sup- 
plies, on the whole, very widely dis- 
tributed. I see no reason for in- 
dulging this preconception. 

A clear distinction ought to be 
made between what the people want 
and what they need. It is legitimate 
criticism of such studies as have 
been made by Stuart Chase that 
they take as a starting point, not 
what people want, but what an im- 
partial commentator thinks they 
ought to want. In New York, it is 
probably true that milk can be laid 
down at distributing stations, like 
chain stores, for 7 cents a quart, but 
if delivered in bottles, the cost will 
be not less than 11 or 12 cents. 
People ought to want 7-cent milk 
and be prepared to go around the 
corner every morning to get it. They 
actually do want it put on the door- 
step. 

It probabiy is true that, without 
advertising, people would not wgnt 
the number of things they want 
today. It does not follow that the 
standard of living would diminish if 
they stopped wanting cigarettes or 
canned soups or cosmetics or a new 
car every two years. The debate on 
this point really involves a philo- 
sophical assumption, namely, what is 
the “good life’. That discussion 
Started, or rather reached a high 
point, in the time of Socrates, and 
no one has resolved it yet. 

Nevertheless, because discussions 
have to start somewhere, the only 
practicable method of handling an 
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of a * investigation of the industrial sys- # how much of productivils 


tem today is to assume that people 
are entitled to want what they ac- 
tually do want; and to define eco- 
nomic efficiency as giving people 
what they want. Anything else in- 
volves deciding (and ultimately try- 
ing to tell people) what they ought 
to want, which becomes tyranny 
pure and simple 


A Summary: 
Summarizing 
it seems to me 


these observations, 
that 

First, the general scope of the in- 
vestigation ought to be a search for 
an organization of business that ac- 
tually works; 

Second, the standard must be 
whether it supplies the existing and 
developing wants of the people as 
they appear; 

Third, that this involves the pro- 
vision of an adequate supply of 
goods; 

Fourth, and a distribution system 
that takes these goods toward 
known wants to the maximum de- 
gree possible; 

Fifth, that the system must pro- 
vide 4 maximum number of people 
with means of satisfying those 
wants through a contribution to the 
System; 

Sixth, that the system must pro- 
vide the people engaged in the proc- 
ess with a manner of life, which at 
least tends to satisfy a fair propor- 
tion of their wants; 

Seventh, the system must evolve a 
method of organization that does 
not interfere unduly. actually or po- 
tentially, with the !iberty of the in- 
dividual;—i. e., that its controls must 
release more individuality than they 
Suppress; 

Eighth, that there is no need to 
assume that these tests will be met 
by any single system or any single 
standard of size or set of practices 
at any given point 

As a final point I note that, when- 
ever a situation appears, it is always 
wise to attack it with the realization 
that there is a real reason for it. 
Habits, in a large country, do not 
emerge by chance. The reason may 
not be a good reason or may have 
ceased to be valid. The habit may 
be a bad habit. But there is always 
a reason, with which we may intel- 
lectually disagree, but which cannot 
be disregarded as a social force. 
Mere interruption of habits and so- 
cial machinery means nothing un- 
less an equivalent or better machin- 
ery is simultaneously provided or 
Suggested. 


Subsidy of Industry 


By the Government 
HE immediate problem to ove 
dealt with is that of the rela- 

tionship of Government to business. 

As a first step, there should be 
ascertained the precise contribution 
or subsidy which the Government 
now makes to existing business. It 
seems to me, accordingly, that a 
major, and possibly first, subject of 
investigation ought to be the amount 
of subsidy which the Federal and 
possibly the State governments, di- 
rectly or indirectly, make to indus- 
trial enterprise. In one aspect this 
is really a study of how much of 
the cost of production, including in 
that figure the cost of maintaining 
the necessary labor and obtaining 
the necessary market, has been 
loaded off on the community by the 
enterprise. Without figures before 
me, it is nevertheless, safe to say 
that the result will be little short 
of amazing. 

Among the forms of subsidy there 
may be listed: 

1.—Direct Subsidies. These include 
direct grants, such as those made to 
the merchant marine and to the air- 
way lines. Included must be taken 
payments made nominally for 
service, but actually for the purpose 
of establishing the industry. Mail 
subsidies are frequent in this con- 
nection. 

2.—Indirect Subsidies. These rep- 
resent the relief of enterprise from 
charges which otherwise would be 
paid. I believe that the peculiarly low 
mail rates granted to newspapers 
and to second-class material fairly 
comes in this class. Exemption 
from taxes, franking privileges, et 
cetera, should be included. 

3.—Government Orders. Technic- 
ally Government buying should not 
be classified as “aid” to business. 
Practically, however, it frequently 
works out this way. It would be in- 
teresting to know how much of in- 
dustrial development depended on 
buying by the Government for Gov- 
ernment purposes. For instance, 








pany like Bethlehem Steel is used 
by the Government for War or Navy 
orders 

4.—Special Privileges. In this con- 
nection shining examples are, of 
course, patent and trade-mark privi- 
With this must be bracketed 
Government exclusive licenses, for 
instance, the kind of license the 
Federal! Communications Commis- 
sion grants to radio companies 

Great care has to be taken espe- 
cially with Federal or State license 
investigation. For instance, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has taken the view that a part of its 
business is to protect an existing 
communication facility from im- 


leges. 


of a com-  andioad improvement has had to go 


in hand with the expansion ol 
industry; when road 
the automobile in- 
saturation 


hand 
the automobile 
expansion 
dustry will r 
point within a very short time 
There are a considerable number 
of such cases of incidental subsidies 
extremely large 
ruction supply 
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un into a 


running into 
amounts. The 
trade, for example, is a direct sub- 
sidy by Government housing 
program 

9. Relief as a Subsidy 
realized that labor is at 
as necessary to production 
plants, and that the maintenance et! 
a large body of labor normally ought 
to be a charge on production in one 
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pairment by a competitive facility ¢ form or another, only one conclu- 


as in the case when a radio beam li- 
cense between New York and Oslo 
was denied because there already 
was acable communication. Yet the 
Federal Commission nominally is 
merely created to keep order in the 
air. What legal right is there for 
the maintenance of cable monopolies 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission? The same applies to 
the denial of licenses to use short 
wave transmission in the United 
States, thereby assuring a continued 
monopoly to the A, T. & T. 


5.—The State Field. The use of 
certificates of public necessity have, 
in fact, resulted in the granting of 
monopoly licenses in certain kinds 
of businesses, notably utilities, bus 
lines, et cetera 


6.—Tariffs. This point needs no 
comment. Most industry enjoys tar- 
iff protection designed to give it im- 
munity from a considerable degree 
of foreign competition. In some 
cases this goes farther and is de- 
signed not only to cut out direct 
competition, but competition from 
other commodities or goods. In 
many cases this is designed to pre- 
vent the consumer from buying 
products they do want so that they 
will be forced to buy products which 
they do not want. 


7.—-Government Price Protection. 
It is not altogether clear whether 
trends in this field have yet gone far 
enough to make certain the utility 
of experimental investment. A great 
experience has been in effect in 
sugar prices through the operation 
of the quota prices, but it is not 
clear that the system has been in ef- 
fect long enough to justify the time 
involved. I set it down here for the 
sake of completeness. In the other 
fields, however, data is complete and 
worth doing. For instance, practi- 
cally all insurance rates are closely 
regulated by law and minimum rates 
are quite frequently fixed. Since the 
public health work of the Govern- 
ment diminishes the mortality and 
risk, the rate is fixed by a minimum. 
The effect on the insurance com- 
panies is material. 

8.—Collateral Subsidies. Here is 
a tremendous field which should be 
thoroughly opened up. This is pe- 
culiarly true in view of the attitude 
of some people that the Government 
is just so much overhead which they 
have tc carry. For instance, the au- 
tomobile market would cease to exist 
if the local, State and Federal Gov- 
ernment stopped providing roads. 
Certainly the expansion of roads 


sion can be drawn. 

Relief to workers in time of lay- 
off is a subsidy to industry. Gen- 
eral Motors, for instance, pays an 
average annual wage of approxi- 
mately $1,100 a year. When plants 
are running full takes 
care of the worker. When the 
plants shut down or lay off. men 
who are unable to save on this wage 
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go onto the relief rolls. If this were 
cost of General Mo- 
be a different pic- 
ture of the extent to which General 
Motors depended on the Govern- 
ment for profits. It will come 
as a shock to the public to learn 
that unemployment relief is essen- 
tially a subsidy; but I see 
cape from the underlying economics 
of it 

10.—Direct loans, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Farm Credit Corporation and 
the like. 

The foregoing is 
an exhaustive 
set of suggestions 
method, I think, would be to take 
certain industries and companie: 
and go right through the whole list. 
Reverting to the motor industry, it 
would be discovered that the indus- 
try required huge assistance from 
the Government in the form of 
patents, licenses, monopoly grants, 
government orders, indirect subsidies 
through roads, relief and the like 
all of whicn are costs in considerable 
degree to the motor industry 
present organized; but pushed oft 
onto the Government A } 
different view of “private initiative” 
would probably emerge from such a 
picture. 
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Non-government Privileges to Big 
and Small Business 
HE aim of this should be to de- 
termine the effect of certain pri- 
vate mechanisms on the develop- 
ment of the industrial structure. 
1. Short Term Credit 
There shouid be an inv: 
f the way the conimercial banking 
system works in extending 
term credit in each of the industries 
investigated. It wouid be found tha’ 
certain companies have access to 
short-term credit, others do no 
What determines this? In part it is 
the relationship of management to 
the banks. In part it is the assets 
and size of the company. In part 
it is the success of the company. I 
am prepared to think that there is 


stigation 


short- 
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a 
probably les: iscrimination in 
t tain point 
field than 
noted 


certain discriminas 


is OI 51Ze down toa ce! 
short-term credit 

rm credit field 

hereafter, but 
tions will readily 
More 
lat the 


appeal! 
importantly. it will appear 
1e corporation, the 
credit 
though 
by 
carrying ine 
or selling 


larger Ul 


less relies on short-term 


machinery, at 
frequently 


directly; 
so indirectly 


least 
does 
burder 


agents 


pushing the of 
ventory onto Its 

tlet 
One by-product be a 
substantial vision of the classi¢ 
that t-term credit 18 
t the creation of 
production of goods 
This 
true under small scale ine- 
dustry, when practically every pro- 
to 


aL Treé 
tneory nor 
created agalr 
2005, |. € nat 
involved expansion of deposits 
would be 
ducing unit went to the banks 
expand production or stock 

I am inclined to think that 
credit ha: in large 
to be an agency of 
become an 
An instance 


Today 
short-term 
measure, ceased 
production and has 
agency of distribution 
is one importan! sub-division, 
financing of installment buying, by 
which industry, instead of borrowing 
money itself, induces the purchaser 
money ior it 


to borrow 


Another subdivision must be the 
improvement in the credit status by 
the mere process of becoming large- 
Scale industry with access to the stock 
market. The small concern having 
tangible assets, if it wishes bor- 
row, must be limited more or less to 
those tangible assets, especially in- 
ventory and stock and trade. A large 
concern, able to create large subsidi- 
aries and to float the stock of those 
subsidiaries the exchange, can 
borrow against fixed or capital assets 
represented by the stock of its sub- 
sidiaries 


to 


on 


amount of credit it 
will be measured, not 
by asset value, but by the value of 
For instance, the South- 
Railroad can command 
credit by pledging the stock of the 
Pacific Fruit Express. My distinct 
impression is that it can borrow a 
great deal more on the stock of the 
Pacific Fruit Express than it could 
if it endeavored to give its interest 
in the refrigerator cars as security. 


Further, the 
can command 


securities 
ern Pacific 


Long-Term Credit-Capital 

It is obvious, though 
monly noted, that in any 
dustry large scale unit has a 
huge preferential position in the 
matter of raising capital. My belief 
is that this preferential is the great- 
est single factor in encouraging 
large scale against small scale 
industry 

Specifically it would be found that 
there is almost machinery by 
which any concern can enter the 
capital markets on decent terms to 
obtain capital of less than say, $3,- 
000,000; and that ability to obtain 
that capital increases steadily and 
the cost diminishes as the size of the 
concern increases 

Again it 1s 
wnat 
uates 


not com- 
given In- 


the 


as 


no 


portant to notice 
na concern grad- 
the cl being a 
“private” “family” enterprise and 
becomes a publicly financed stock 
exchange affair. Directly its securi- 
ties and particularly its stock gain 
admission an exchange, there is 
a change valuation Physical 
are immobile as a basis for 
save for a limited extent on 
tgage. The valuation placed 
very far from 


happens 


from iss of 


or 


to 
in 


assets 


mol 
on these assets is not 
a conservative physical valuation. 
But the stock representing those 
same assets, when listed on the exe 
change, will sell on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis; the aggregate value of 
such is not infrequently 6, 8, 
10, or 20 times even the bal- 
ance sheet asset value 

Since additional capital can 
raised by the flotation of additional 
stock at or somewhere near market 
the result is to give to the 
large concern an ability to raise sev- 
eral times the amount of capital on 
the same assets which are available 
to the individually owned or family 
owned or closed concern. 

To a less extent this is true of ob- 
ligations or bonds 'ssued by the cor- 
poration. These again are com- 
monly measured, not by the under- 
lying asseis, but by the apparent 
earnings, which, indeed, must be 
the real source from which the inter- 
est and ultimate repayment of the 
bonds must be expected. Naturally, 
therefore, publicly financed con- 
cerns have a ready avenue to much 
more capital and much cheaper 
capital than any smaller enterprise. 

A factor must be noted. By the 
device of authorized or unissued 
stock and the existence of a market 
quotation a publicly financed cor- 
poration can virtuaily print its own 
currency jor the direct purchase of 
other plants The United States 
Steel Corporation purchased the Co- 
plant on the Pacific Coast 


way. It is a familiar prac- 


stock 
15 or 


pe 


value, 


lumbia 
this 
to find the 
poration accomplished 
direct exchange of stock 
new Through the 


in 
tice expénsion of a cor- 
through 
through 
medium 


the 


assets. 
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[Continued From Page 8.) 
of holding companies, the same ma- 
chinery can be stil! more effectively 

used. 


3. Buying Privileges 

To a greater or less extent 
large unit is fostered by the use it 
can make of its mass buying powe! 
To some extent this has been cur- 
tailed by the provisions of the Pat- 
man Act, but it is probably true that 
a considerable amount of privilege 
survives. 

It does not, of course, follow that 
a lower price for a or con 
tinuous order is neces: wicked 
or even uneconomic. It may be lit- 
erally true that the cost of dealing 
with a single customer is less than 
the cost of dealing with many cus- 
tomers: by consequence, that size 
and power to buy en masse is, there- 
fore, more effective. If so, however 
it is worth discovering what hap- 
pens to the supplier under these 
circumstances 

It may well be that so-called “ef- 
ficiency” is not a real saving, but 
consists of shoving the cost item of 
production from the back of the 
buyer to the back of the seller o7 
by him onto the back of labor. 

It would be interesting, for in- 
stance, to know whether the real 
profits of a chain store corporation 
came from actual saving of waste or 
whether they come from the fact 
that, in place of many small shop- 
keepers, there are now a highly ex- 
ploited group of so-called “store 
managers,” on the distribution side 
and a highly exploited group olf 
small suppliers on the production 
side. 


4. The Privileges Granted to Labor 


Unions 

It is axiomatic among business 
men that a small business cannol 
cope with a powerful labor union 
A labor union can dictate, not 
only rates of pay—which presuma- 
bly should be uniform—but the 
number of employees, which fre- 
quently will put a small concern out 
of business 

A large concern can meet labor 
demands, either because it can pass 
the cost on to the buyer, or because 
it can improve its methods and ex- 
pand its machinery sufficiently to 
satisfy progressively demands for 
higher pay and more jobs through 
increase of output and increase of 
productivity per man 

It is a familiarly known fact in 
large scale business that, whatever 
pay scale is set, the business can, 
over a period of years, improve its 
methods so that the ratio of labo 
cost to the cost per unit of ultimate 
output remains the same. Small 
businesses frequently cannot do this 

In this connection, some consid- 
eration ought to be given toward 
the possibility of uniform labor 
schedules in competing industries 
Naturally, if there are differentia! 
wage scales in competing industries, 
the industry having the lower wage 
scale has an advantage. 

The late Frank Taplin prepared 
charts at one time showing that dif- 
ferential wage scales between South- 
ern bituminous mines and Northern 
bituminous mines inevitably put the 
Northern mines at a hopeless disad- 
vantage, with the zesult that bitumi- 
nous coal traveled a thousand miles 
farther to supply Consolidated Gas 
Company in New York, although the 
logical suppliers were the bituminous 
mines in the Ohio Valley region. 

Incidentally, it is probably due to 
this that the Norfolk and West Vir- 
ginia roads were prosperous when 
most other railroads were unable to 
make ends meet. 

It is possible that it would be 
found that labor contracts, which 
were non-uniform, were as danger- 
ous as railroad rebates used to be 
in the olden days—that is, that it 
is as dangerous to allow discrimina- 
tion to labor unions as to public 
service agencies. 





5. Rates for Power, Et Cetera. 

This subject ought to be dealt 
with in very much the same way as 
rates for labor or for large suppliers 
It is very possible that there is a real 
saving when power is supplied in 
large quantity to one customer. On 
the other hand, this may not be true. 

The point here simply is to dis- 
cover whether or not large scale or 
quasi-monopolist development is due 
to real effectiveness, or to the fact 
that strategic position is increasingly 
weak as size diminishes. This ex- 
amination ought to be started with- 
out preconception. Save in the long 
term credit field, the case either way 
appears to be wholly unproved. 

Sharp distinction has to be made 
between private discrimination 
forced by mere mass, and actual 
discrimination arising out of lower 
the latter cases, the genesis of lower 
cost of large-scale transaction. In 
cost ought to be looked at so that 
it can be discovered whether or n 

such lower cost is not merely the 
forcing of cost back on to the laborer 
or community or a forcing of it on 


to the consumer. | 


berg’s “Sixty Families” 
the fact t 
curate) 


York or Boston 


The Effects of Business on 
Initiative and Product 
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1. Technical Improvements 


For instance 





ew sntions. Al present a vers 
irge number of inventions are made 
in researcn iabdoratories of argé 


corporations We have no knowl- 


edge as to how many of them are 


used; and, of course, no guide 


all as 


some “factual knowledge as 


whether the net result of research 
laboratories is not to stifle inven- 
tions, once they are made, quite as 


invention 





much as to cause actual 


2. The Development of New Uses 


and Fields 


It already appears from the ex- 
perience of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that a very large untapped 
use for power could be developed 
by different forms of organization. 
Specifically, they organized coopera- 
tive associations to take care of the 
] rrent; 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority 





local marketing of electric cu 


sells only to municipalities or 


such cooperative associations. Com- 
mercial enterprises are commonly 
obliged, not only not to do this, but 
to discourage this because they have 
to protect their other marketing 
outlets, such as marketing by mid- 
dlemen and the like. A.single unit 


producer, who did not feel 
Sible for t 


ably might get farther than the 


sarge Scaie enterprise 


3. The Necessity of Protecting Capi- 


tal Investment 
One reason why individual ir 


tive is almost always resisted in any 


Dusiness sy. 





it can destroy the existing invest- 


ment of capital—a new method, 


new machine upsets all of the in 


terests. 


Labor will 


commonly resist 


process aimost as Much as Capital 


or the employers, though not alway: 


The C. I. O. did not resist the 


troduction of the rolling machine in 





he steel 
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the effect m 
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manufacture <¢ 
rolling mill machinery 


employment in the 
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4. Geographic and Natural Advan- 


vantage Effects. 
A large 


“blankets” (the famous one is the 
system) whereby a 


Pittsburgh-plu 
manufacturer in one part of 

1as equal chance with a dis 
tant market witha nearer by manu 
facturer 
tained whether it makes for com; 
tition or monopoly. Conceiv 


blanket” which an 











every price 


dustry dominated by large units ca: 


lay down is to increase, rather than 


to decrease competition, since th 


alternative would be the erection of 


local plants 
Here the choice seems to be 
kind of 


A monopoly is no less monopoli 





because it is local. In fact, a local 
monopoly 1s likely to be more cut- 
throat from an economic point of 
view than a _ national monopoly 
though it does not have the same 
political threat. e problem i 





whether a few large scale compe 
units are 


than a relatively large number of 


small scale monopolies dominating 


the lives of that p 
Much of the thinki 


ng today tends 
towards the feeling that local mo- 


nopolies would be preferable: but 


Close study of the life of. say. We st 
Virginia, compared to the life of, say, 
Detroit, Toledo and Flint, might lead 


isi 


to a revision of the theory. 


The Problem of National 
Concentration of Power 


PRESUME some attention will be 


given to the problem of the con- 


centration of power. This ought not 
to be confused with concentra 
of property or ownership. 
are two different problems. I have 
not been able to get up any intellec- 
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ual respect for books like Lund- 
(leaving de 
t it was extrem : 
because property 






thing and power is another 


Concentration of power in New 


has nothing what- 
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rty interests and of income would 
be interesting, but probably would 


ime it was discovered that one hun- 
the development of dred thousand individuals owned a 
tional incom 
coverea that most of these individu- 
als had very 
actually was being done 


reasons for having no individuals 
with large incomes, though I rather 
doubt this; but such reasons have 
little to do with industrial organiza- 
tion. Powerful individuals in indus- | in the United States through 


to what would happen were 
these inventions open to exploitation 
by any group other than the cor- 
poration developing them. It would 
be interesting, accordingly, to have 


respon- 


the whole system, conceiv- 


make their inquiry constructive by avoiding pit- 


tia- the Treasury; Senator William H. King; Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Chairman; Representative 
Stem lies in the fact that 

















ver to do with the private fortunes # advice from he ri 
of individuals. The Van Sweringens point of view. Cert y 
re » less powerful at the end of ethics in the 1921 i ent 
ir lives, when they were bank- does create the problem 
than they were in midstream There is no way of chang 
hen they had between them a for- relationship unless and until 
ine 1 on paper two or three _ system of capital banking is evolved, 
hundred millio wherey the Guaranty Trust 
A study of concentration of prop- pany can look for help in time of 





trouble to someone other 

private interests 

yt the existence I have observed that the 
By the tration of power is more 
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nsiderable percentage of the na- 
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come from unity cf interest, 
from any legal device. This 
almost beyond legal control 


are about the same, and whose 
run along similar lines, from 
about the same thing at about 


It seems to me that one important 
line of study is that of industrial 
geography. The Aluminum Company 
has preempted certain great areas 





¢ it of existence It drives the least 
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ise for a song; he can charge a 


lower price becau 





charge to pay for 
then bankrupt t 
ficient producer 


Only when 








been bankrupt and competition is 
reduced to the basis of their operat- 


in which any unit 


goes out of business 


any cycle of that process yet; though 
it is just beginning to be completed 
in the sugar production industry 


and perhaps in the textile industry 


My point is merely that it, by no 
means, follows that some concentra- 
tion of power may not be desirable 
I am by no 
means clear that, in some situations, 


in certain industries. 
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MR. BERLE GAVE THEM “SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT.” 


\ EMBERS of the congressional committee in- 
vestigating monopolies who received advice 
from the Assistant Secretary of State on how to 


falls of fallacious economic thought S. 
Left to right (seated): Senator William E. 
Borah; Herman Oliphant, General Counsel for 


Labor 
Hatton W. Sumners, Vice-Chairman: Thurman 


Secretary of Commerce; 
Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission; William O. Douglas, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; Isador 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department, and Representative Edward 


H. Rees. 


Ferguson, 


Lubin, 


Arnold, Assistant Attorney General; and Repre- 
sentative Edward C. Eicher. 

Standing, left to right: 
Jr., Assistant 


Richard C. Patterson, 


Garland 


+ provement of the process 
o bankruptcy, 
‘upon someone buys the enter- 
> he has no fixed 
tal; he can 


he next most inef- 


the entire industry has 





in the industry 

The economic 
law of competition works, no doubt; 
but the time taken for it to work is 
so long that we have not completed 





try may have large incomes; or they 
may not. There is no particular con- In 
nection between the two facts t would be an 


though inevitabl; 
be to throw out of 


work a great many steel employees 


Certainly 


: iterlocking directorates; 
the sugar refiners have consistently ; vorale 








No accurate definition of control _ 


has ever been made. It is impos- 


business can develo} 
sible to describe the process. In a 


good many cases the results would 


It has never been ascer- 


System is really wanted 


ocially more desirable 


articular district. 


this connection, let me 
j assistance 


The methods of control are well 






known. The most obvious of them known about the alliance 
re listed here purely for conven that company and the Niagara 
ience Hudson and that company 
Ownership int ownership with Canadian power interests 
thers; ownership of voting stock known today. We know the 
el of controlling voting mi- well enough. No industry can buy 
rity; ownership of a special class power in the St. Lawrence area w 
ck over-weighted as to vote; it making terms with that pa 
Pyramidea hoiding corporations; lar group of interests 


interlock 


ting agreements; unity of in the rayon industry. Here 
rroup control. is practical control, through the con- 
through short-term credit; trol of the supply, over knitting 
i through patent licenses and weaving of rayon. That, 
price r < Y contro: through tand, is one of the few c 
ing a principal customer; control blankets”, sharing di 
xh monopoly of a necessary » block booking in the 





rial, e. g., rayon, etc 
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in the extreme I have 
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cing knowledge o 


* the Guaranty Trust Com- 
They have no legal control 


any kind There is nothing to will continue to exist 





the Board oi Directors from 











anything it pleases. Yet a try with the highly competitive tex- 
us intervals in the life of the tile industry, and when the compar 
laranty Trust Company it has been son is finished, ask whether 
difficulties and on each occasion country would be materially 
is applied to Morgan & Company off if steel production were to follow 
assistance and got it. By the pattern of the textile mills 
quence y no ] For it must be considered 
d genera 1 a competition in large scale industr) 
) he ivice ¢ zan does not produce results as it does 
There is nothing necessarily vi- in small scale industry; 
us in this. It war frequently gooc not drive the least efficient producer 


Highlights From the Berle Analysis 


“The village grocery store, the village blacksmith, the village 


, 


grist mill, were all monopolies.’ 


~** 


“A fair criticism of the technique of the New Deal has been 
that it indulged shotgun imposition of regulation without ade- 


quate definition of standard.” 
kk 


“Legislating competition (unless all previous experience is 


worthless) simply does not work out.” 
xk & 


“The Wall Street banking system is doing exactly what one 


would expect it to do—no less and no more. 


is to be accomplished along this line, the foundation has to be 


laid for a capital credit system that really works.” 


x* * 


“I am pretty clear in my own mind that, within ten years, we 
shall be forced into a vast expansion of direct production of 
one sort or another.” 





alliance with the power companies 


State Department if more 


Very much the same thing i 


ry, and until recently, 
yw the leader” steel price. 
even more importé 
knowing why those things happen, 


would be found that the rea] desir« 
good w how to monopolize the market, 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company directly or through alliances, is 
an anxiety to make huge profits than 
a desire to be sure that the concern 
As to results, 
one might compare the steel indus- 


that it does 


If anything real 








the controlled cartel may not liber- 
ate individuals in the industry a 
good deal more than uncontrolled 
competition. 
Vv 
The Evaluation 
of the Job Done 
[’ HOPE is that the investiga- 
tion of each industry will wind 
up with an evaluation of the job 
done by that industry, rather than, 
the case of previous anti-tru 
vestigation a assumption that 
any particular form is or is not 
wicked. As I see it, the real ques- 
tion 1s whether a good job is being 
done from all points of view. In the 
introductory note a suggestion was 
made as to a triple balance sheet 
Which would serve as some test. 
More specific headings as to which 
one would like to have an estimate 
are 1€ SE 

‘ai The amount of employment: 
Wage scale—hourly and annual; 
Regularity of employment; Condi- 

ns of employment. 

‘b) The output: Actually mar- 
keted; Apparently needed. 

‘c) The price: Price is merely a 
method of distribution; How nearly 
does it work? 

‘(d) The waste in the process of 
production and distribution. Thi 
factor can be roughly measured by 
the direct costs (cost of the raw ma- 
ter 1 and the direct cost of labor) 
set against the price to the con- 
sumer. Unless this difference shows 
up in terms of net paid out profits 
or accumulated surplus, it goes to 


individuals who lie between the pro- 
These in- 
dividuals find their means of making 
a living through just this process 
In a sense, waste is a form of taxa- 
t of the consumer for the benefit 
of a set of people in between, who 
have to be taken care of somehow; 


ducer and the consumer. 





the elimination of waste means, of 


necessity finding some useful form 
of outlet for the peopie displaced. 
(e) The profit or loss, 

From a commercial point of view, 
the job is evaluated, at least par- 
tially, by profits or loss. The results 
of any audit of the entire industry 
are likely to be surprising. It has 
been said that the oil industry, for 
instance, works at a net loss in any 
given year, though, of course, some 
units make very '‘arge profits In 
this aspect operating profits only are 
important, the distortion of them 
by the financial structure is a rela- 
tively minor element. The operat- 
ing profits indicate what the finan- 
cial structure could be or ought to be 
(f) Improvement of the art. 

Any fair evaluation of any indus- 
nelude a study 


) 


process mus‘ 
of the speed and 


which it has evolved. If it be as- 





soundness wW 





sumed that there is virtue in im- 








UNABLE TO PREVENT MONOPOLY 


as such, with the public. The “public” would 


that degree of improvement is worth 
noting 

I am not altogether clear that 
mere swift improvement is desirable 
in itself. Certainly it is not unless 
the results are promptly passed on 
to the consumer ard all costs in- 
volved in it are taken care of. For 
instance, the evolution of labor- 
saving machinery may lower the 
cost of production It may also 
throw a great many people out of 
work. The cost of reestablishing the 
people thrown out is thrown off on 
the community; except as savings 
of men involved may be used up. In 
this sense, as things now stand, 
much of the cost of the improve- 
ment of any art is paid for, not by 
the industry, but by other people 
financially least able to bear it. 

The problem is whether it is so- 
cially more desirable to have rapidly 
developing technique in industry, ir- 
respective of who is hurt in the 
process, or whether it is better to 
have a regulated technique. 

Highly competitive development 
tends towards the first process; a 
cartelized form at least affords the 
possibility of the second. 

(g) Effect en Workers 

I am unable to think of any audit 
of an industry without thinking of 
what happens to the people engaged 
in it. 

The automobile industry is highiy 
successful from the point of view 
of production. But. the life history 
of an automobile worker might tell 
a wholly different story. Certainly 
without some genere! notion of what 





the industry does to its people, we 
have no method of appraising 
whether the industry is a good thing 
or a bad thing for the country as a 
whole—‘good” and “bad” being de- 
termined by the general average of 
the health and happiness of the 
largest number of people. 


Vi 


The Claims Advanced 

Against Industry 
yf THE system in any industry is 
to be judged by its effects, some 
audit has to be made of the effects 
which apparently are desired. An- 
other way of putting this is that 
ome examination ought to be made 
of what the industry is expected to 
do. There are four main claims 

which are being advanced: 


1. The Claim of the Consumer for 
the Product. 

This is a claim for all goods or 
supplies which may be needed. This 
is not limited merely to all goods 
and supplies which can be paid for 
commercially, A low price natu- 
rally increases the ability of goods 
and supplies to travel towards need; 
a higher price impedes this. To this 
extent price is important: price is 
the method by which goods move 
from production toward need. It is, 
so far as I can see, the only reason 
V any importance at all. 
But there may be non-commercial 
ways of getting goods towards need, 
e. g., reltef purchases, surplus com- 
modity distribution, community use, 
et cetera, which in greater or less 
degree cut under the price system. 


why price ha 


2. The Claim of Labor. 


For continuous work at an ade- 
quate rate of pay, labor organiza- 
tions are establishing their claim 
almost entirely in terms of hourly 
wage rates and hours of labor. I 
think this is probably short-sighted; 
it would be more consonant with 
what they perhaps really want if the 
claim were advanced in terms of an- 
nual income and permanency of 
jobs, plus pensions and sick relief. 
Nevertheless, it ought to be possible 
to get some clear statement as to 
what the labor organizations really 


are steering for. 


3. The Claim of Capital for a Re- 


turn, 
This is historic; it involves some 


idea of the reward or hope which 
has to be held out to induce in- 
vestment of capital 
vestment is at least partially risk- 
bearing, this would be interest plus 
a premium for risk 


Since most in- 


4. The Claim of Management. 


This claim has never been stated 


and no one knows what it is. Man- 
agement wants pay, of course, but 
it also wants prestige, power, et 
cetera. In a word, it wants very 
much what most politicians and 
people in government want. 


One of the most important things 


that the investigation can do is to 
serve as a forum in which these 
various claims can be stated. If, in- 
dustry by industry, there are cer- 
tain sessions set aside at which each 
group can lay out what it expects 
the industry} 
do for it, we shall have brought the 
discussion measurably forward. This 
would clear the air in the whole 
field of labor; likewise in the whole 
investment fiel 
we might even get some more or 


under investigation to 


and it is possible 


s rational ideas as to what is ex- 


pected of an industry in dealing | 











be represented generally by the im- 
mediate customers of the industry; 
at all events, I can think of no 
ather way of getting an intelligent 
Statement of position. 


Vil 
The Program 
Methods of Control 


T IS obvious that no memorandum 

could undertake to lay out a pro- 
gram in advance of the data. Cere- 
tain observations may be worth cone 
sideration 

Senator O’Mahoney has worked 
out an extremely interesting bill to 
license corporations. It has a varie 
ety of substitutes for Federal incore- 
poration, desired by many statesmen 
from President Taft on. This is a 
brilliant and apposite method of 
control. 

But unless the reason for the con- 
trol and the result to be achieved is 
accurately arrived at, it means very 
little. The individual licensing core 
porations would be merely an eco- 
nomic dictator; we should merely 
replace a more or less management 
control by a more or less responsible 
political control unless very careful 
Standards are laid down. 

A fair criticism of the technique 
of the New Deal has been that it in- 
dulged shotgun imposition of regu- 
lation without adequate definition 
of standard, The possibility of re- 
capture or perversion of an agency 
like the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, for example, gives pause for 
thought 

By consequence, before the prob- 
lem of ultimate control is taken up, 
the purpose and design ought to be 
definitely worked out, so that the 
normal methods of enforcement can 
cover the great bulk of the area, 
leaving administrative processes to 
deal with the doubtful, the experi- 
mental, and the cloudy areas. 

If the argument in this memoran- 
dum is accepted, the design of any 
control undertaken should be to 

(a) provide more goods, bet- 
ter goods and cheaper goods; 

(b) to provide more jobs, bet- 
ter paying and steadier jobs; 

(c) to provide continuous 
ready access to capital financ- 
ing needed to create and main- 
tain additional plant; to provide 
for the continued development 
of the arts. 

This diverges from the newspaper 
approach. 

Where a high degree of competi- 
tion will accomplish the result, that 
should be the method used. Where 
a high degree of cartelization un- 
der suitable contro] will accomplish 
the result, that should be the 
method. Where quasi-public own- 
ership produces the result, use that. 
The answers will be different in dif- 
ferent fields. 


Control by Competition. 

Legislating competition (unless all 
previous experience is worthless) 
simply does not work out. The unit 
which has the greatest number of 
governmental privileges (see section 
one of the memorandum, page 6) 
accompanied by the best access to 
the capital market, and the best 
access to markets and natural re- 
sources, will, of necessity, eventu- 
ally either monopolize or dominate 
the field. 

If really small scale units are de- 
sired, the really effective procedure 
would be to take away corporate 
privilege of limited liability. Men 
who are asked to sign their own 
names to their own notes will usu- 
ally be limited by the resulting risk. 

I doubt if this possibility will be 
seriously considered. During the 
century in England (1720-1810), 
when corporations were virtually 
forbidden, the system worked until 
the end, but from 1800 on the pres- 
sure towards large scale enterprise 
became unbearable; and the “Bud- 
dle Act” had to be repealed. 

Failing this, it is probably more 
effective to assist competition, rather 
than legislate the large unit out of 
existence. This involves working out 
a variety of expedients. 


Capital Credit Banks and a Capital 
Reserve System, 
(a) Revised Methods of Capital 
Financing. 

It has already been noted that 
small industry does not have the 
same access to the capital market as 
does large industry. A small step in 
the right direction was made by 
the change of the rules of the 
Comptroller of Currency with ref- 
erence to bank loans and invest- 
ments; but this is too limited a step 
to have general effect. 

A real system of capital credit 
banks is plainly indicated; a sys- 
tem which would have to be backed 
by a capital reserve bank (presuma- 
bly, a division of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank) able to create credit, 
and to join in contracting it when 
necessary. This cal!s for a separate 
Study. 

Until this is done it is mere waste 
of time to grouce about “Wall 

[Continued on Page 10.] 
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edge, now shrouded in the black void 
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hypothesis with actual photographic 
data. 

The telescope mirror which makes 
this possibie is but one example ot 
the efficiency of the modern 
industry. Other products of the 
dustry are equally marvelous— 
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Shatterproof glass 
so cheap that it 
equipment for automobiles, eliminat- 
ing 45 per cent of all injuries from 
motor accidents. 
Plate glass of 
is so cheap that it widely used for 
store Bottles and glass 
containers are available at minimum 
prices for every imaginable use. 
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windows 


Glass in sheets or in bricks is being 
used for walls and ceilings and dec- 
orations of all kinds. Buildings have 
been built entirely out of glass, set- 
ting a new <tandaré of interlor light- 
ing 
GREATER, CHEAPER OUTPUT 

Also developments in manufactur- 
ing processes have resulted in a 
much greater output per worke) 
which, in enabled 
reductions, 
cost of glass but in 
products in which glass is used. 

Plate glass in ordinary commercial 
sizes now is 30 per cent cheaper than 
in 1926. Window glass of the or- 
dinary commercial types now is 26 
per cent cheaper. These reductions 
in price are shown by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data on whole- 
sale 
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making were 
brought to this country by the first 
settlers at Jamestown, Virginia. A 
small glass factory for making glass 
beads use in trade with the In- 
dians was established in 1607 at 
Jamestown 

This first venture failed but in 
1629 the venture was renewed and 
glass making became the first man- 
ufacturing industry ever established 
in America. 

Glass making, however, remained 
largely a highly skilled hand-labor 
industry until comparatively recent 
years 

Until 1904 bottles were blown and 
made in practicaly the same manner 
as thousands of years before. In 
that year a bottle making machine, 
Said to be the largest single ma- 
chine in the world, was put into 
operation. It was successful from 
‘the start. 


AUTOMATIC PROCESSES 

Today glass bottles and other con- 
tainers are made without a human 
hand coming in contact with ma- 
terial process until inspection 
takes place at the completion of the 
last step in manufacture. Synchro- 
nization of machines and perfect 
timing of processes enables manu- 
facturers to produce bottles varying 
in size from a small vial to a five- 
gallon carboy by a continuously au- 
tomatic process. 

Manufacture of window glass, the 
principal flat glass product in point 
of quantity, provides another ex- 
ample of the development and appli- 
cation of modern mechanization. 
Before 1905, all window glass was 
blown by workmen in the form of 
small cylinders which had to be split 
and flattened before cutting to size. 
Today, window glass is drawn into 
even sheets in a continuous process 
which eliminates most of the un- 
evenness of texture and size inev- 
itable in the older processes. 


of glass 
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Revolutionary changes also have 
occurred in recent years in the 
making of plate glass. Formerly, 
huge pots were used to hold the 
molten glass. A comparatively long 
time was required to prepare these 
pots and then they lasted only a 
month or so. : 

With the advent of the closed 
car, the automobile industry sought 
more satisfactory methods of mak- 
ing plate glass suitable for its uses 
and began a series of experiments 
to make plate glass in one continu- 
Ous sheet. After many failures it 
Succeeded and plate glass now is 
cast either by a continuous method 
or in single batches which are rolled 
flat. 

Achievements of the industry as 
the result of the introduction of 
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new machinery and better methods 4 expected to be for awnings in cities ¢ chemical filt 


of manufacture have been summar- 
ized by a Labor Department study 
which notes: 

An automatic machine can pro- 
duce 41 times as many bottles as a 
hand shop employing seven men 
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machine 
31 times as a crew of 
men, at a of $3.39 for 
each dollar of manual cost. 

A machine makes common table 
tumblers 12 times as nine 
men. The machine cost is 6.7 cents 
for each dollar manual cost 

A machine makes glass tubing 
seven times as fast as a crew of eight 
men by the hand method, at a cost 
of 14.7 cents for each dollar of hand 
cost. 

Many new developments are en- 
visioned for the glass industry. 
wool is finding increasing 
use for textiles. Its greatest uses are 
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The Berle Study Regarding “Monopoly 


[Continued From Page 9.] 
Street.” The Wal! Street banking 
system is doing exactly what one 
would expect it to do—no less and 
more. If anything real is to be 
accomplished along this line, the 
foundation has to he laid for a capi- 
tal credit system that really works. 


(b) Methods of Taxation. 

The country has been through 
two or three fights in connection 
with corporate taxation, one of them 
having to do with the undistributed 
surplus tax and another with its 
modification and attempt to repeal. 
A courageous investigation of the 
working of that tax would be worth 
doing, but (politics and predisposi- 
tions aside) it is feirly clear how it 
will come out. 


no 


The undistributed surplus tax was 
put on under the theory that corpo- 
rations today could be trusts for the 
perpetual accumulation—that 
could on accumulating income 
and adding it to capital without 
limitation. This is true. Through 
compound interest a few corpora- 
tions could eventually control the 
whole United States. 

What was not realized was the fact 
that a high undistributed surplus 
tax, though it retarded growth of 
existing large corporations, gave 
them a perpetual franchise, not only 
to stay large, but to be the only 
large corporations in existence. 
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No small business could grow up 
to a point where it could give its 
larger competitors any real battle 
In consequence, every small business 
was in danger far more than the 
large; and knew it; which was the 
real reason for the revolt and ulti- 
mate modification of the tax. Arith- 
metically, there could be no other 
result. 

Failure to distinguish between in- 
vestment and holding corporations 
on the one hand, and operating or 
producing companies on the other, 
in which the owner, though he 
might technically “own” the income, 
was devoting it to building up a pro- 
ducing unit frequently in the hope 
of competing against larger units, 
made the tax necessarily unequita- 
ble. 

Further, and worse, the tax 
left it open to the large unit to in- 
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eliminating fire hazards, for tenting 
materials and for curtains where 
fireproof materials are desired. 

Wool glass aiso is finding extensive 
use as insulation material It is 
placed in the walls of room: 
the warm in 
in summer. 


AND THE FUTURE 

Glass strands, 
have become the medium 
which millions of cubic feet of air 
are being cleansed of dust, dirt 
pollen in homes, and industrial and 
commercial buildings. 

Other new 
its use for separator plates adding 
materially to the potential life of 
batteries, silk-like glass in 
of twine and fine-drawn 
being woven into fireproof 
and coverings for electric conduit 
and distribution wires; and felt-like 
glass is being used in quantity asa 


to keep 


rooms winter and cool 


properly treated 


through 


and 


uses ior glass include 


fabrics 


crease the area of its influence 
through marketing agreements, 
trade alliance and the like. Thus it 
did not’ even prevent the expan- 
sion it was designed to remedy 
There was a blissful ignorance of 
the fact that a “small company” is 
not a matter of mathematics. A con- 
cern with a $75,000 average income 
might be a large grocery store; but 
it would be a pitifully weak steel or 
automobile plant. 

If it were really desired to create 
a set of competitive units, one of 
the simplest ways of doing so would 
be to allow an exemption from un- 
distributed surplus taxes—or possi- 
bly even from competitive income 
tax—until the corporation reached a 
size equal to, say 25 per cent of its 
largest competitor, provided the in- 
come were devoted to building plant 
or paying debts incurred for that 
purpose. 

The reverse process, of making it 
impossible for any existing or future 
small concern to fight a winning 
battle with the larger concern, 
whose capital structure and access 
substantially are already controlled, 
obviously destroys more competition 
that it can further. 


(c) Access to Technical 
ments. 

It is at least conceivable that 
equality of access to all technical 
Improvements might be granted on 
Standard terms. Every invention 
could be made available to every- 
one who desires to use it, provided 
the same royalty payment is made. 

What was desired through the op- 
eration of patent laws was to en- 
courage invention. To some extent, 
probably, the ability of the patentee 
to grant an exclusive license accom- 
plishes this end; in theory, at least, 
he might sell the exclusive license, or 
secure commerical development of 
his patent more profitably if he could 
grant such an exclusive license. 
But against this is the fact that 
the exclusive licensee needs fear no 
competition for a considerable pe- 
riod of time; also, that much, if not 
most, invention is made in corporate 
research laboratories. 


Improve- 


(d) Non-competitive Fields 
There are fields, of course, in 


which competition does not work 
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power, and, ir my view, is true 
n y ral resources, e 
oil. Here the 
regulated monopoly and government 
ownel analy laid down 
by Professor de Vitti di Marco in his 
“Public Finance” (Marghet trans- 
lation) is, I think, the best in print. 
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Briefly, that analysis suggests that 
choice between government or 
quasi-public ownership and private 
monopoly turns entirely on the rela- 
tive efficiency of the two forms of 
production in taking the product to 
the need. Where the product is 
Standard and uniform, where the 
inefficiencies of government owner- 
ship are not materially greater than 
the inefficiencies of monopoly, and 
where the greater actual use can be 
developed from public ownership, 
the public ownership is preferable. 

There are other reasons for desir- 
ing certain fields within which gov- 
ernment expenditures may result in 
direct production of wealth; but 
they need not be detailed here 

CONTROL BY REGULATION 

In certain fields it will eventually 
become plain that either (1) there 
will be competition or (2) 
competition cannot produce a bal 
ance 

It is customary In certain circles 
to become excited at men- 
tion of regulation, rather than com- 
petition Much of this proceeds 
from a lack of ability to distinguish 
between different kinds of business, 
and rests on the assumption that 
competition will produce a balance. 

The sound of objection 
Seem to be: Regulation is always in- 
herently dangerous; it is often un- 
sound to have Government boards 
making regulations, without assum- 
ing responsibility for the results. 

The decay of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is an admirable 
illustration. Regulation is always an 
attempt to generalize and I have 
yet to see a regulation, either of my 


making or of any one else’s, 


no real 


violently 


points 


own 

that fitted the situation 

the cer- 
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Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


A “Realistic Liberal’’ Who 
Foresees Government Planning 
as Inevitable. 


NHE words of many men on the 
¥ | Washington scene are read for a 
day and then forgotten. But when 
the writer 1s Adolf A. Berle, Jr., the 
words are read not once but often. 

Thus it happens that a number of 
thinkers in Government, in Congress 
and in the ranks of business are 
studying closely his unusual diag- 
nosis of what the nation’s 
economic system and suggestions of 
possible remedies. 

Prepared in his office as Assistant 
Secretary of State, this unofficial 
paper by Mr. Berle is expected to 
figure importantly in the impending 
investigation of monopolies, for two 
reasons. Primarily, it is because of 
his reputation as a lawyer-economist 
of penetrating, independent mind. 
Secondarily, he has the confidence 
of the President and was believed to 
be “planning ahead” for the New 
Deal before Congress ordered 
the investigation. 

The confidence dates far back. A 
Harvard man himself, Mr. Roosevelt 
took notice when reports from Cam- 
bridge told of Adolf Berle as a “boy 
prodigy,” winning high degrees at 
his alma mater during the early 
years of the World War. 

From Harvard Mr. Berle went to 
practice law in the Boston office of 
Louis D. Brandeis, now a Justice of 
the Supreme Court. The war inter- 
rupted his legal career. He was a 
lieutenant of infantry, when, after 
the Armistice, service with the peace 
negotiators at Versailles gave him 
the first experience in statesman- 
ship. 

Teaching at Harvard and at Co- 
lumbia University, the practice of 
law, and writing on economic sub- 
jects established Mr. Berle’s reputa- 
tion as a “realistic liberal.” He be- 
came a member the original 
Roosevelt “brain trust” in 1932, being 
called in especially for advice about 
Government policies toward business 
and foreign relations 

Early in the New Deal Mr. Berle 
helped to draft a variety of legisla- 
tion and to solve problems 
fronting the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He gave a frank opin- 
ion whenever asked. The same 
frankness characterized him later in 
working with Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia on municipal problems in 
New York City. 

The President called his 
back into service last winter. Mr. 
Berle was installed in a State De- 
partment office across the street 
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which are either corrupt, political, or 
doctrinaire. 

Any of these three may produce 
violent and extremely unhealthy 
results. A Harry Daugherty run- 
ning the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, as at present consti- 
tuted, or a Whitney running the 
Federal Reserve Bank, could create 
a series of interests which would 
take years to dislodge. Public util- 
ity regulations of many States have 
turned out to be a means of sancti- 
fying privileges, rather than of pro- 
tecting the public. 


Beneficial Regulation. 

The beneficial side of regulation 
is this: there are certain fields in 
which we are not prepared eithes 
for monopoly or fer public owner- 
ship, yet when planning is essen- 
tial to a secure economy. Here it 
may well be that some sort of cartel 
formation or other organization of 
the industry is essential. 

The fields 
are likely to 

(a) Fields in which the unit of 
industry is inherently large. This 
is particularly true. for instance, of 
the steel industry; certain natural 
resource industries; the power in- 
dustry. 

(b) Fields where a planning of 
output is inherently necessary. This 
is true of motors of oil, possibly 
also of copper. I am not yet clear 
about textiles. For instance the mo- 
tor industry in 1937 undertook 
largely to increase its output and 
sales. It did this at the cost of 
suspending much of its activities in 
1938 and causing widespread dis- 
tress in the Detroit and Ohio area 
Had anyone of the companies un- 
dertaken unilaterally to limit its 
output, a competing company might 
—and probably would—have in- 
creased its output. Had the four 
major companies entered an agree- 
ment to plan their output, they 
would have been liable to criminal 
indictment. Yet common = sense 
would indicate some planning of 
output in the motors field; just as 
it does in the miring of crude oil. 
The market can be estimated; the 
need is approximately known; a 
mere senseless over-stocking and 
Shutting down accomplishes nothing. 
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Donald M. Nelson 


Would Make Capitalism Work 
Better at the ‘Highest Wage 
Possible”’. 


“Many business men think of 
Government as a place where 
men sit around a table and de- 
vise and 
harassing business, and many in 
Washington think of business 
as a Closely-kKnit conspiracy 


plans for obstructing 


ting around anotl 


tent only on profit and amassing 


as their one purpose 


wealth 


life 


‘.O SPOKE Donald M 
S president of Sears, 
Co., in Chicago, last 

“Both 
declared. 

Now, Mr. Nelson is bent on demon- 
strating that important Admuinis- 
tration officials want to make capl- 
talism work bettter, and real busi- 
ness men want to put “more people 
work at the highest wage 
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pictures 


to pos- 
sible. 

The opportu- 
came in 
appoint- 
ment head 
the committee 
that will rec- 
ommend wage 
and hou. 
standards for 
textile in- 
dustry under 
the new Fair 
Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Tele- 
phone lines between Chicago, Wash- 
ington and textile centers are being 
kept busy. 

The experience is reminiscent of 
NRA days for Mr. Nelson. Taking 
leave from business then, he worked 
with NRA in a way that won the 
respect of spokesmen for Govern- 
ment, business and labor alike 

“What does Don think?” 
asked often 

President Roosevelt is understood 
to have wanted Mr. Nelson to 
minister the Wage-Hour Act. Friends 
of the Chicagoan say, however, thai 


he did not feel free to take leave 
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in the Business Structure 


(c) A third essential where the 
regulative or 
might be appropriate i 
ence of a large number of people on 
a reasonably continuous, reasonably 
even flow of the product. Against 
of the consumer 
(delighted in by 
an elastic price, 
there must be set a simple fact. 
You cannot gamble with the eco- 
nomic safety of a large district sim- 
ply in the hope that the expansion 
of inventory will lead to a lower 
price, which in turn will lead to an 
expansion. 

The expansion of Industry may 
lead to a lower price, but this in 
turn may lead to a spiral engender- 
ng the hope of further price cuts, 
which will stop activity for a period 
of time, during which an entire dis- 
trict is out of work and all 
nomic processes suffer accordingly 
Meanwhile the human suffering oc- 
cationed by the stoppage is extreme. 
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4. Areas of Direct Production. 

I am pretty clear in my own mind 
that, within ten years, we shall be 
forced into a vast expansion of di- 
rect production of one sort or 
other; and that this is likely be 
on a more or less regional basis, 
rather than on a sirictly industrial 
basis. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority may very well prove to be 
the great example in this regard. 

The advantages are obvious. Pro- 
duction without interruption be- 
cause of annual fluctuations is pos- 
sible. So is distribution without in- 
tervention of the usual cumbrous, 
wasteful marketing process. Local 
government units, such as munici- 
palities and towns, may be used to 
heir full efficiency, cooperative as- 
sociations giving full scope for lo- 
cal initiative may be developed; ac- 
cessory activities of all kinds may be 
created. 

My feeling is that the constructive 
side of the report will need to de- 
velop the areas in which all control 
forms, namely, competition, regu- 
lation and direct production, are 
used. As stated above, there is no 
reason for assuming that any of the 
three is the sole answer for all in- 
dustries, for any one industry, or for 
all localities. 
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EADERS of business, labor 
4 the Federal Government 
it clear that some change in the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Act will be 

proposed in the next Congress 
President Roosevelt for the first 

time went on record in favor of 


some change in the act when he told 
William A. Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, that 
the act needed “clarification.” 

Occasion for this statement 
the visit of Mr. Green to Hyde Park 
armed with a seven-point program 
for amending the act to relieve the 
National Labor Relations Board o 
its judicial functions and to restrict 
its power. 

The President agreed to defi- 
nite amendments but suggested in- 
Stead a conference among represent- 
atives of Capital, Labor and the 
Government to consider what 
changes were necessary 

And finally, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States came out 
with an eight-point program foi 
amending the act to protect the 
rights of employers and of labor mi- 
norities. 

Later, John L. Lewis, 


was 


no 


chairman of 


the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, announced that he 
would oppose some change in the 
Act. 

What brought the matter to a 


head was the quarterly meeting of 
the executive council of the A. F. of L 
in Atlantic City. 


NO TRUCE WITH C. |. O. 

After the meeting between the 
President and Mr. Green, the coun- 
cil shortly indicated what the A. F. 
of L. program will be. 

First, it will press for amendments 
to the N. L. R. A. and the federal 
wage-and-hour law 

Second, it will vress more vigor- 
ously its battle against the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
rather than attempt to heal the 
breach in organized labor 

Decisions of the executive council 
are made in the form of recommend- 
ations for the guidance of the Feder- 
ation'’s annual convention in Hous- 
ton, Tex., in October. 

Joseph A. Padway general counsel 
of the A. F. of L., already has drawn 
up seven proposals for amending 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


A. F. OF L. PROPOSALS 

The Padway proposals are: 

(1) Creation of a new and auto- 
nomous tribunal to assume the judi- 
cial functions of the Labor Board, 
leaving the present Board only its 
administrative function. 

(2) Allowing circuit courts of ap- 
peal to review the board’s findings 
of fact as well as its findings of law 
Courts now must accept the Board's 
findings of fact as final 

(3) Requiring the Board to find 


and « craft 
make 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 0. S&S 


unions appropriaie for collect- 
ive bargaining where so requested by 
employees and prohibiting the Board 
from designating a 
ndustrial union for all crafts 


in sucn case, 


Singie 


(4) Limiting the Board’s authority 
/ 


to deny subpoenas 
(5) Limiting the Board’s power to 
invalidate contracts between union 
and employer 
(6) Permitting court appeal from 
order certifying a union as ex- 
clusive bargaining agent 
(7) Permitting an employer to ex- 


an 


| 


it 
| 





PATENT OFFICE 


ist encroachment 
Its proposals in fhis connection are 

(5) make it explicit that an 
employer not obliged to bargain 
Witn a except representa- 


tive of those employes who have ex- 


* agall by majorities 
To 
is 

union as 


pressly designated it to speak fol 
them 

(6) To make it explicit 
employer is not obliged to continue 
bargaining when the real issue is a 
demand for the check-off or closed 


shop 


that 


an 


To make illegal any action of 


(7) 
‘ 





Three years ago, the National Labor Relations Act was 


| greeted as the Magna Charta of the American worker. Then 
| came camplaints from employers that the law was one-sided. 


due in the coming Congress 





cinctly summarized here. 


Later the American Federation of Labor voiced protests. 
Now three groups—employers, labor and the Government 
—are agreed the law needs some change. Amendments are 


. Measures proposed by each 


group are outlined in this article. 

The A. F. of L. also wants to amend the wage and 
hour law, even before it has become effective. Those amend- 
| ments, too, are outlined here. 

Legislative interests, however, do not prevent labor from 
continuing its internal quarrels. 

These latest developments in the field of labor are suc- 





press to employees his preference 
between competing unions. 

These proposals will be discussed 
by the A. F. of L. executive counci: 
and out of the discussion will emerge 
recommendations to the national 
convention and, eventually, recom- 
mendations to Congress. 


EMPLOYERS’ PROPOSALS 

The Chamber of Commerce also 
set forth definite proposals for 
amending the act with a view to 
eliminating present inequalities 

The Chamber would define as un- 
fair and unlawful labor practice: 

(1) Coercion of workers in 
exercise of their rights under 
act by threats, intimidation or physi- 
cal violence. 


tne 


tne 


(2) Deniai of the rights of free 
speech or protection of property as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

(3) Engaging in 
strikes to induce violation 
agreements 


sympathetic 
of labor 


(4) Transporting a person across 
a State line to prevent him from 
continuing employment or to in- 


timidate him into striking 
The Chamber also would amend 
the act to protect the individual 


a majoriiy to deprive a minority of 
rights, such as through efforts 
to obtain a closed shop 

(8) To require ibe Board to con- 
sider employers’ petitions io inves- 
tigate the membership ol 
rival unions seeking recognition 

The New York State Federation of 
Labor had no definite amendments 
to offer but condemned the Board 
as biased of the C. I. O 
and approved the demand of the A 
F. of L. for curtailment of the 
Board’s powers 


OBJECTIONS TO WAGE LAW 

While the President, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the A. F. of L 
thus weighed changes in the NLRA, 
the Federation took steps 
protect itself against a recurrence of 
similar disappointment in the work- 
ings of the Federal Wage-and-hour 
Act The Federation will seek 
amendments to that law, too, in the 
next Congress 

The Federation particularly ob- 
the broad powers given to 

Wage-and-hour Administrator 
the law 

Proposed changes will 

(1) Terminate the complete con- 
trol of the Administrator over the 


its 


Status 


favor 


also to 


jects to 


the 
by 


A Business Executives Responsibility 


In the Formation of Public Opinion 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


President, the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


address de- 
annual conven 
State Bank- 


Excerpts from 
livered at 45th 
tion of New York 
ers’ Association 


N INTERPLANETARY excursion- 
ist, if imterested in such things, 
could find some interesting analogies 
today. What would principally strike 
his eye must be the wholesale dele- 
gation of the taxing power that 
has been in process of expansion in 
this country for several generations. 
First, we had the right of private 
taxation conferred upon the manu- 
facturer through the protective tar- 
iff. not a grant by charter to a spe- 


cified individual with reference to 
a specified area and to specified 
goods or services, but a grant by 


whatever the num- 
might contain. 


struggles 


Statute to a class, 
ber of persons it 

Generations of 
were waged around those grants of 
taxing power, and they have today 
been in part suppleniented—it would 
not be exact to say “corrected’’—by 
other grants of taxing power on a 
still more sweeping scale. I refer 
*o the effort made by the Federal 
Government to lift standards of in- 
come for large segments of the pop- 
ulation in agriculture and industry 
by various measures which in the 
last analysis amoun‘ to the delega- 
tion of the taxing power. 


RIGHTS TO A PRIVATE TAX 

When the Federal Government 
grants the agricultural producers, as 
a class, a Girect subvention (condi- 
tional though it may be upon pre- 
cise performance by them of numer- 
ous acts of omission as well as posi- 
tive acts) it attaches to the class 
of those producers a right of private 
taxation as unmistakably as the tex- 
‘ile or steel tariff of our grand- 
father’s days, or the feudal tax of 
their remote ancestors’ day 

When the industrial workers, in a 


political 





* constant 


race with labor-saving de- 
vices and fixed capital, secure from 
the national Government a series of 
measures whereby they are in a po- 
Sition to exact higher nominal! wages 
Shorter hours, and the like, they are 
receiving from that Government a 
grant of power to tax the consumer 
the goods they produce, or the 
services which they rendei 
Substantially more than a third of 


of 





A searching investigation 
into the relationship between 


public, private industry and 


Government. 
Here is how one executive 
solve 


would the problem 


through application of the 


“ear to the ground.” The ob- 
jective—formation of public 


opinion. The approach is set 
forth in the accompanying 





article. | 





the adult population of this country 
may now be fairly described as in 
possession of this grant of power to 
impose a tax, if we take into con 
Sideration the agricultural producers 
of all classes, employing and em- 
ployed, and the direct and indirect 
delegations through tariff legislation 
agricultural legislation, National La- 
bor Relations Board Act, and the like. 
And if these delegations have au- 
thority to hook something vp out of 
the passing stream of income—some- 
thing additional what would be 
had under a regime of free occupa- 
tion of the river bank and free com- | 


to 





* petition of men’s respective diligence 
resourcefulness and endurance—are 
they putting an end to privilege or 

they extending it? 

WHEN PRIVILEGE ENTERS 
When free markets 

of competition tend grow nar- 

rower, or are summarily terminated 
either because the of those 
who adminster and interpret the 
law is no longer up to the exacting 
task of maintaining perfect equality 
before the law whatsoever the 
plexities of or 


enlightened 


are 


and freedom 
to 


caliber 


com- 
because the 
of bu- 
kindled by the passion- 
ate zeal of social reformers suddenly 


interest, 
interventionism 
reaucracy is 


risen to popular leadership, then 
what really seems to happen is that 
a sort of wholesale privilege is ex- 
tended to the class in whose trans- 


actions the Government takes a 
hand. 
Governmental intervention 
to do or to refrain 
to the 
an injunction to observe the 
and beware of using any 
resources (physical, procedural, vir- 
tual, or even spiritual) to interfere 
with the action of the first group, 
but in consideration for doing, 
having its own compensatory grant 
of power or immunity. 


to 


one side license 


from doing, a specified act; 
other, 
peace to 


so 


This whole process, in one phrase, 
be not the elimination of 
privilage, but the Democratization of 
Privilege. 
WHERE THE STATE INTRUDES 
The democratization of privilege 
involves, if it is to be successful, ab- 
solute state authority, the power to 
interfere with private property and 
private contracts in 
may be necessary to 
stantly 
leaders 


seems to 


Such a way as 
meet the con- 
increasing Gifficulties of the 
of the state to make good 


[Continued on Page 13.] 


+ 


committees At 
the Administrator appoints a com- 
mittee to set wages in a given in- 
dustry, but he is under no compui- 


present 


industry 


sion to accept the committee's find- 
ings. 

(2) Remove from the Administra- 
tor the right to set conditions of 


apprenticeship. 

(3) End the right of the Adminis- 
trator to fix wages for apprentices 
in the 30 to 40 cents an hour e¢lassi- 
fication. 


BOARD MEMBER REAPPOINTED 

Although Mr. Green obtained 
limited Presidential approval to 
changing the NLRA, the two were as 
far apart as the poles on the matter 
of reappointing Donald Wakefield 
Smith to the Labor Board 

Mr. Green charged that Mr. Smith 
“lacks the qualifications to serve on 
so important a Board,” and the A. 
F. of L., for the second time in his- 
tory, formally asked a President to 
deny an appointment 

Nevertheless, the President reap- 
pointed Mr. Smith to a five-year 
term on the Board. His term expired 
Aug. 27. 

Last time the A. F. of L. sought 
to block a Presidential appointment 
was when it tried to dissuade Presi- 


dent Hoover from naming Judge 
John J. Parker to the Supreme 
Court Failing to influence Presi- 
dent Hoover, the A. F. of L. blocked 


Judge Parker's confirmation in the 
Senate 


~*~ * * 


The Rival Labor Camps 
Planning New Campaigns 
| ype: ere of the Federa- 
4 tion’s opposition against the C 
I. O. will take the form organiz- 
ing activity among seamen and mine 
workers 


of 


The executive council authorized 
the organization of a new maritime 
department within the A. F. of L. to 
include sailors, longshoremen, teams- 
ters, radio operators and others who 
deal with the loading or sailing of 


+ 





Wide World 


NLRB—REAPPOINTMENT AND REORGANIZATION 


TIMULATED interest 


S 


in the NLRB with 
Aug. 26 of Board Member Donald Wakefield Smith by the Presi- 


the reappointment 


dent despite several labor objections is matched by speculation over 
what kind of reorganization the White House had in mind when it 
agreed that changes in the Act were necessary. 
The Board, left to right, Donald Wakefield Smith, Chairman J. 
Warren Madden and Edwin §S. Smith. 





ships on the Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf 
of Mexico or the Great Lakes 


This International Seamen's Union 
Starts with a nucleus of 25,000, some 


10.000 of whom belong to Harry 
Lundeberg’s Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific. Mr. Lundeberg will be tem- 


porary head of the new union, mem- 
bership in which is expected to reach 
500,000 

Mr. Green characterized 
maritime department as a “direct 
thrust at the C. I. O. and Harry 
Bridges.” Mr. Bridges heads the C 
I. O.’s International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’'s Union, a force 
on the Pacific coast where the Fed- 
eration's strength lies in its teams- 


his new 


ters’ union. 
The A. F. of L. maritime depart- 
ment also will be in conflict with 


Joseph Curran’s International Mari- 
time Union, a C. 1. O affiliate on the 
Atlantic coast. 

A complicating factor in setting up 
this A. F. of L. maritime departmen:‘ 
is the fact that the NLRB has des- 
ignated Mr. Bridges’ C. I. O. union 
the exclusive bargaining agent 

longshoremen on_ the Pacific 


as 
for 
coast 

The A. F. of L. has protested this 
ruling and asked for a restriction o! 
the geographic bourdary. Mr. Green 
asserts that the A. F’. of L. longshore- 


men predominate in certain cities. 
IN THE COAL FIELDS 
Activity among mine workers is 


being carried on through Joe Ozan- 
ic’s Progressive Mine Workers 
America, which joined the A. F. of 
L. last May. 


Ol 


The Labor Week: THREEFOLD DRIVE STARTED ON THE NLRA 


> 





Mr 


tive 


Ozanic reported to the execue 
council that he had organized 
4.000 independent miners in western 
Kentucky and that wo West Virginia 
locals, formerly affiliated with the 
C. I. O.’s United Mine Workers, had 
joined his union 

By such organizing thrusts, Mr. 
Green hopes to increase further the 
A. F. of L. membership. Unofficial 
estimates now place the membership 
at 4,000,000 and show a gain of 10 
per cent. during the last year. 
x * * 


Efforts at Compromise 
by C. |. O. Auto Union 
JHILE the A. F of L. thus was 
drawing its battle lines, the C. 
I. O. was attempting to put one of 
its houses in order. 

Mr. Lewis conferred with Homer 
Martin, president the C. I. O.’s 
United Automobile Workers’ Union, 
with the faction within that 

which sought to depose Mr, 


of 


and 
union 
Martin 

The conference ended in a state 
uncertainty. A compromise may 
may not have been reached. 
The settlement plan was accepted 


of 


or 


by the union officers whom Mr. 
Martin ousted last June, but Mr. 
Martin asked more time to study 


the plan. He will present it to his 
executive board 

Reinstatement of the ousted offi- 
cers is part of the plan. However, 
any discussion of the current dis- 
pute within the union must be post- 
poned until the 1939 convention of 
the U. A. W. The ousted officers had 
sought a special convention to put 
the dispute before union members. 

Mr. Lewis said he was “hopeful” 
that the executive board of the U. 
A. W. would accept the compromise, 
and Mr. Martin promised to present 
it to the board as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lewis urged on both factions 
the necessity of reaching a compro- 
mise before automobile production 
reaches it peak in e few weeks. At 
that time, harmonious leadership is 
essential. 
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Wecesqvata * 
The Trade Indexes: 
What They Show 





Two signs of better business. 
Employment picks up. New car 


models appear. 
A slow start for Government 


spending. 











IGNS of a definite change for the better in the 

business situation continue to multiply. 

Industrial production in August is running at 
the higher level established in July when the in- 
dex reached 83 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 
Orders now being placed suggest that September 
will find industry operating at a definitely 
higher level than in August. 

The official Department of Labor report on fac- 
tory employment for July shows that both em- 
ployment and payrolls increased over the June 
level when normally a decline is to be expected. 
The gains, amounting to 40,000 workers and to 
half a million dollars weekly in payrolls, were 
concentrated in the lighter industries including 
textiles and shoes and foods. Heavy goods in- 
dustries continued to contract. 


IN THE MOTOR FIELD 

A definite fillip to activity is seen in develop- 
ments within the automobile industry. 

New model cars now are ready for production. 
They are coming to market in the Autumn to 
find the stocks of this year’s model cars well 
cleaned out. The 1939 models are to represent 
rather striking changes in body design, offering an 
appeal not possessed by this year’s product. Every 
prospect is that initial sales will be much im- 
proved over last year. 

What happens in the automobile industry is 
vitally important to many other industries. 

Orders for steel are reported to be holding well 
and are in line to increase with renewal of auto- 
mobile production on a normal basis. Demands 
in other fields are stepping up as well. 

The strength of the home building demand is 
revealed by reports of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration showing that August should see 
more than $100,000,000 in mortgages submitted 
for appraisal. In home building, as in automo- 
biles, the Government economists see the prin- 
cipal ground for optimism over the business out- 
look. 


ADVERSE FARM FACTORS 

Yet there continue to be unfavorable factors 
that cannot be ignored. 

Farm prices are sharply lower than last year 
with farm cash income during July 18 per cent 
under July of last year in spite of the larger 
marketings. Government subsidies later will tend 
to narrow this spread and AAA officials are con- 
fident that their program will check further dis- 
integration in prices and income. 

The upset in farm prices is having a somewhat 
chilling effect on commodity prices as a whole. 
The advance that set in during June now is 
checked, 

Also it still is to be remembered that while fac- 
tory employment and payrolls turned a trifle 
higher in July, employment was 25 per cent lower 
than in July, 1937, and payrolls were down one- 
third from the earlier month. This means that 
recovery still has a long way to go to catch up 
with the position it held in 1937. 


COMING PEAK OF SPENDING 


On the other hand—pointing to backing for the 
conclusion of Government economists that the 
direction of business is to be upward—there is 
the fact that the Government’s program of large- 
scale spending still has to swing into action. 

Until now, and for some weeks and even 
months to come, much of the Government out- 
lay will remain in the conversational stage while 
projects are on paper only. The peak of Govern- 
ment spending is scheduled for next year. 

This fact is held by the Government’s ap- 
praisers to clinch the argument for continued 
recovery. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


NEVILLE MILLER, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters: The radio industry 
welcomes and needs government regulation to 
prevent utter confusion in the air and to see 
that individual stations operate in the “public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” 

Should any station, large or small, fail to so 
operate, {t deserves to lose the privilege to 
operate, but if an agency of Government seeks 
to dictate what shall, and what shall not, be 
broadcast, then that is another matter. 

American radio has never been locked to the 
goose-step of a dictator. Here radio has never 
stooped to sell hatred, to merchandise prejudice 
of race or religion, and with your help it never 
shall. 

American radio has been free to present ad- 
vocates of both sides of conflicting issues; it 
has been free to render listeners the greatest 
enjoyment and the greatest service because it 
is free to bring them what they want. 

I do not place a blanket of approval on all as- 
pects of radio in this country. There are areas 
in programming which must be strengthened to 
improve radio’s contribution to American life, and 
this is particularly true in field of education. 

But paramount to programs is this basic rela- 
tion of radio to our democracy. As long as radio 
is kept free as an avenue for the communication 
of thought, then it will contribute to, enrich and 
enlarge the character of American life. 

(From a recent address at the Peabody Teach- 
ers’ College, Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 19.) 
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INDUSTRY ON RELIEF?—A “BOOT-STRAP” THEORY 
A WORK WEEK ABROAD—BUSINESS BAROMETERS 





Automobiles 








Building 








Steel 
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KEY INDICATORS OF THE UPSWING IN BUSINESS 


JITH statistical evidence at hand, Federal agencies note favorable 
Key industries in the national 
economic scene such as automobile, steel and building construction are 


signs of the upswing in business. 


pointing the way to improved conditions. 
Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial production is seen pointing 
ahead to months of promising business activity. 


The climbing needle of the 





Jomsgraias Subsidies vs. Taxes: Does Government 
Support Industry, or Industry the Government? 


COMMON, and what looks to the New Deal * support, the Government—so this argument * discovered that the industry required huge as- 


like a growing tendency among many busi- 
ness men, is to regard Government as an enemy 
rather than as a friend, 

The theme of much criticism is that Govern- 
ment apparently delights in thinking up new 
burdens to place upon the shoulders of business. 

There is the picture of Harry L. Hopkins, sub- 
sidizing idleness with his WPA program. Henry 
A. Wallace is described as paying farmers large 
amounts of money to cut down the very produc- 
tion which is the basis of wealth. 

Everywhere the threat grows of higher and 
higher taxes, which the business and industrial 
structure must carry, to provide these and other 
steadily mounting subsidies. 

Yet business itself, faced with this burden, 
finds itself up against frequent blame and criti- 
cism. 

The result is an often expressed opinion, from 
business spokesmen, that Government is stand- 
ing in the way of an effort by private business 
to push ahead with activity that could quickly 
solve the problems of depression. Government 
is described as a restraining rather than as an 
encouraging or helpful factor. 

That viewpoint, President Roosevelt can testi- 
fy, is widespread. 


Suddenly, however, the 
viewpoint that industry 


INDUSTRY DEPENDS A 

contributes to Govern- 
ON PUBLIC RELIEF ment and gets little or 
nothing in return, is questioned rather dra- 
matically. The questioning is done by Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., just resigned as Assistant Secretary 
of State, authority on industrial organization 
and White House adviser, who has just written 
a lengthy memorandum analyzing this nation’s 
business set-up. (The Berle memorandum in 
full text will be found on Pages 8 and 9.) 

Here is something new for individual business 
men to think about. The President already is 
devoting thought to it. So is the National Eco- 
nomic Committee, which now is getting set for 
an exhaustive study of the American business 


THE BERLE THEORY: 


system. 

The point that Mr. Berle makes is that, in- 
stead of stifling business, Government is used 
to provide business enterprise with subsidies 
the total of which is “little short of amazing.” 

But doesn’t business subsidize Government 
through taxes, rather than Government subsidize 
industry by one means or another? Mr, Berle 
argues otherwise. The subsidies he sets down 
are broad but, admittedly, far from inclusive. 

Business men have not been inclined to regard 
unemployment relief as a subsidy to industry 
itself rather than as a subsidy to maintain poten- 
tial workers in idleness. Yet here is an official, 
whose memorandum has had widespread ap- 
plause from those who are critical of the New 
Deal, insisting that there is no escape from class- 
ing relief as a subsidy to business. 

The reason? Simply because labor is an es- 
sential for industrial production. And when 
labor is thrown out of a job and is forced to 
look to Government rather than to industry for 
support, Government thereby is assuming re- 
sponsibility for one of industry's essential costs. 
By caring for workers who otherwise would 
have a legitimate claim on private industry for 


goes—is subsidizing industrial profits. 

“It will come as a shock to the public to learn 
that unemployment relief is essentially a subsidy 
(to business), Mr. Berle said, “but I see no es- 
cape from the underlying economics of it.” 

That is just one of the subsidies to business 
that Mr. Berle finds. 


In addition, he refers 


MUCH GOVERNMENT 
AID, INDIRECT AND 
DIRECT, CITED 


ping subsidies. 


to direct subsidies of the 
kind provided by air mail 
contracts and ocean ship- 
He calls attention to subsidies 
involved in Government spending with the large 
orders for steel and other materials called for 
by public works and naval building. 

In fact, some New Deal officials speaking pri- 
vately, say that many important American in- 
dustries are as much on relief as are individual 
workers, since these industries are living from 
Government funds. 

But the author of the memorandum goes on to 
other subsidies as well. He finds immensely val- 
uable subsidies to industry in this country’s 


Subsidies for business. Who really 
gets Government money and Govern- 
ment privileges? A study in bootstrap 
lifting. 











patent laws and trade mark laws, both of which 
give privileges to individuals, Tariffs are listed 
as a huge subsidy, also of an indirect sort, be- 
cause of the protections that these tariffs give 
to corporations seeking to avoid competition. 

Government, according to this thesis, has pro- 
vided the automobile industry with an immense 
subsidy through its road construction program, 
without which that highly important industry 
would be much less important. 

Some officials, too, see a subsidy in the privi- 
lege of incorporation—a privilege that Govern- 
ment extends, Others insist that industries ex- 
ploiting natural resources are in reality subsi- 
dized industries, utilizing and profiting from re- 
sources that belong to all of the people. 

This is a viewpoint with which business men 
will need to become acquainted in view of the 
moves that lie ahead. 

The reason for that statement is that, to jus- 
tify new demands and new reforms, private in- 
dustry is to be pictured as an industry that ex- 
ists in this country by the grace of Government, 
and only as private industry recognizes new so- 
cial responsibilities may its continued freedom 
be justified. 

A wholly different public attitude toward 
business and business men can result if the idea 
is sold that business, as it has developed in this 
country, owes its success to many types of spe- 
cial Government subsidies. With that idea sold 
to the public then there might be difficulty re- 
sisting the argument that other elements in the 
population now are entitled to their subsidies. 

In urging the National Economic Committee 
to go deeply into the question of Government 
subsidies to business, Mr. Berle said: 

“Reverting to the motor industry, it would be 


sistance from the Government in the form of pat- 
ents, licenses, monopoly grants, Government or- 
ders, indirect subsidies through roads, relief and 
the like: all of which are costs in considerable 
degree to the motor industry as at present or- 
ganized, but pushed off on the Government. A 
slightly different view of ‘private initiative’ 
would probably emerge from such a picture.” 

This approach to a consideration of the eco- 
nomic problems confronting the nation results 
in a conclusion that Government is all impor- 
tant, with industry and finance and labor all 
feeding from it. 

Any such conclusion will be hotly contested 
by many business men, and by orthodox econ- 
omists, 

These business men and economists will point 
out that the capitalistic system, as it was design- 
ed and has functioned with modifications over 
the years, depends for effective operation on as 
few interferences as possible. Tariffs and priv- 
ileges and unemployment aids and wage floors 
and price controls and other types of interven- 
tion only complicate the automatic working of 
the system, 

But the reply of Mr. Berle to that admitted 
fact would be that, regardless of theory, the 
reality is that industry itself has sought and has 
created many of the interferences that now make 
difficult an automatic functioning of the eco- 
nomic system as it operated under the guidance 
of Great Britain in the days before 1914, 

And spokesmen for business, in turn, will re- 
ply again that Government has chiefly been re- 
sponsible for permitting and encouraging sub- 
sidies and controls that today make difficult any 
effective operation of the economic system that 
once provided jobs for all who wanted jobs, and 
provided the United States with the world’s 
highest standard of living. 


While the squabble 
goes on, the question is 


WITH THE NATION 
ALL ON SUBSIDY, : 
raised: 

WHO PAYS THE COST? If industry and labor 
and agriculture and home owners and most 
everyone else all are trying to exist on subsidies, 
isn't the country simply trying to lift itself by 
its bootstraps? 

The chances are that right now it is doing 
just that, with borrowed money serving as the 
bootstraps. 

Mr. Berle’s memorandum is designed to en- 
courage thinking on the subject of what ought 
to be done to find a substitute for the practice 
of attempting to live on subsidies. The National 
Economic Committee, about to get down to 
work in earnest, intends to find and to recom- 
mend a substitute for the existing subsidy sys- 
tem. 

Out of the work of that committee is expected 
to come a recommendation for some changes in 
the organization of American industry and 
American finance. 

These changes, whether in the direction of 
over-all planning, or in the direction of enforced 
competition, would be intended to find a way 
either to equalize special privileges given by 
Government or to find a substitute for some of 
those privileges. 

Owen L. Scorrt. 
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Work Hour Limits: 
Lesson From Abroad 





Why work limits failed in France; 
why America adopts them. 

A study in contrasted conditions 
in the two countries. 











to loosen the controls of its law limiting the 
work week in France to forty hours. 

At the same time the United States Govern- 
ment is preparing to enforce, starting Oct. 24, 
its new law limiting the work veek to forty-four 
hours the first year, forty-two the second and 
forty hours thereafter. 

French industry claims that the forty-hour 
week there caused industrial paralysis. 

That raises the question: Is the experience of 
France with an attempt to regulate hours of 
work by law‘a portent of what lies ahead for the 
United States? 

The answer obtained from those who are to 
operate this country’s new law and from the 
Government's economists is that the French ex- 
perience need not necessarily be the American 
experience. The laws are different and the situa- 
tions are different. 


CONTRAST OF TWO LAWS 

In France the government, overnight, ordered 
hours reduced from 48 to 40 a week. At the same 
time the government directed that the reduction 
in hours of work should not result in a lower- 
ing of the living standard. That meant that 
wages had to be raised 20 per cent to compensate 
for the reduction in hours. 

In the United States the 44-hour week is to 
be imposed at a time when the average hours 
of work in industry, owing to depression, are 
35, thereby easing the initial application of the 
law. At the same time, Elmer F. Andrews, Ad- 
ministrator of the wage and hour law, says spe- 
cifically that there is no requirement forcing em- 
ployers who cut hours to raise hourly wage rates 
to compensate for the reduction in weekly pay 
that automatically results. 

The French, again in contrast, blanketed all 
workers within their 40-hour week. This coun- 
try is limiting its Act, by necessity, to industries 
affecting interstate commerce. Most retail trade 
is not affected. Seasonal industries are exempted, 
So is agriculture. 


DIFFERENCE IN PRODUCTION 


One more contrast gets an even larger amount 
| Of attention. 
| French industry, as a rule, is less highly mech- 
anized than American industry. Much of that 
| nation’s employment is in occupations dependent 
largely upon hand labor. Large scale industry 
is less important. A drastic limitation of hours 
in industries in which output depends upon the 
productiveness of an individual leads to cur- 
tailment of output. 

In the United States, on the other hand, most 
| industries affected by the law limiting hours, 
| are mechanized industries in which the individ- 
| ual’s part is subordinate to that of a machine. 
By reorganizing shifts of workers, the volume of 
production need not necessarily be affected, al- 
though there may be some smal]! increase in the 
cost of production. 

Then there is the further fact that the output 
of French industry is more dependent upon for- 
eign markets than is the output of American 
industry. Anything that adds to the price, and 

| therefore to the difficulty of competing with the 

products of other nations, reacts severely upon 
| the economy of France. The forty-hour week 

law in France severely complicated the problem 
for French products in foreign markets. 


| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| HE French government is acting at this time 
| 











TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


| The Voice 
| of Government? 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture: 
Export subsidies are a type of economic war- 
fare which, if used on a large scale and for a 
long period, almest invariably harms the nation 
which uses the subsidy more than it hai:ms 
anyone else. Nevertheless, in certain emer- 
gencies, there may be exceptional and compelling 
circumstances justifying the use of export sub- 
Sidies for limited and temporary purposes. 

It is such a situation that now confronts us 
in the case of wheat. Under such a situation 
it is exceedingly desirable that our export efforts 
should work in the direction of eventual sta- 
bility. In carrying out such a subsidy measure, 
the United States, of course, must do everything 
| it can in a cooperative spirit to synchronize its 
efforts along this line with those of the Canadian 
Government. 

We do not propose to use any type of subsidy 
| which will result in extensive overplowing of our 
| hill land or our poor land in order to send large 
| quantities of our farm products abroad with 
nothing coming back in return. We must not 
ruin our soil for the sake of our exporters and 
our foreign customers, and we must not encour- 
age unduly exports of these products which our 
consumers can use in large quantities at home; 
but neither must we lose our fair share in the 
world trade of cotton, wheat, hog products, and 
so on, by failure to take fully as aggressive ac- 
tion as the other nations in the competitive 
export fields. We have powerful machinery for 


taking action along these lines and we have 

Supplies of certain farm products far beyond 
domestic needs. 

(From an address before the Internaticnal 


Conference of Agricultural Economists, Ste. Anne 
| de Bellevue, Quebec, Aug. 27) 
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Industrys “New Money’—Congress’ 


MOLUSGPALZ8 


NE sign of the upturn in business 

is the renewed activity of the 

capital markets, in evidence since 
the middle of June 

Additional data on the extent to 
which corporations have increased 
their borrowing for new capital 
were presented Aug. 26 in the Se- 
curities & Exchange Administration's 
report on July securities registra- 
tions. 

Registrations of new securities is- 
sues during July, the SEC reported, 
totaled $233,897,000. The net total, 
exclusive of issues registered solely 
for reserve against conversion of 
other securities totaled $222,595,000. 
or about $20,000000 above the 
amount registered during the cor- 
responding month last year 


TYPE OF NEW ISSUES 

Thus far most of the new securities 
issues have been high grade, so that 
the ability of the lesser-known com- 
panies to borrow for capital purposes 
has not been demonstrated. 

The preponderance of the offer- 
ings of the better-known industrial 
companies and the public utilities is 
shown by the SEC figures. 

More than 65 per cent of the July, 
1938, total of SEC registrations was 
accounted for by these issues: 

Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, $50,000,000 fifteen-year 2% 
per cent debentures due in 1953, and 
$35,000,000 134-212 per cent serial 
notes due from 1943 to 1947. 

Southwestern _ Bell Telephone 
Company, $30,000,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage 3 per cent bonds 
Series C, cue in 1968. 


“NEW MONEY” ISSUES 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, $8,100,000 first mortgage bonds 
Series B, 4 per cent, due serially from 
1940 to 1946, and $5,400,000 first 
mortgage bonds, Series B 4% per 


Business Execu 
In Forming 


By THOMAS |. PARKINSON 
President of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society 
{Continued From Page 11.) 
on the promises which they have 

tried to assure 

We know that our insurance busi- 
ness is dependent upon the continu- 
ance of the spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
saving, of provision for family and 
commercial associations, and we 
know that this provision, if reason 
ably made and conscientiously car- 
ried out by our institutions, is mak- 
ing an important contribution to the 
public welfare, particularly of the 
next generation. 

We know that more than anything 
else the public welfare of this coun- 
try depends upon the continuance of 
the spirit of saving and the accum- 
ulations of the product of savings 
to translate into a greater future 
that which we all agree has been a 
great past. 

It is the savings of one kind or 
another, by the present generation, 
which will make that transition for 
the benefit of future generations. 
Therefore, we cannot look without 
concern at the democratization of 
privilege and a governmental at- 
tempt to give to every group that is 
strong enough to make demands 
something out of the common pocket 
which the Government undertakes 
to control absolutely 

We know that these concerns in- 
volve difficult problems of public 
policy, and we know that public 
policy, especially in the lay mind, is 
associated with politics. We in the 
business world do not like to have 
the reputation of being interested in 
politics, or of taking our businesses 
into politics ; 

Sometimes 1 think that we, who 
are the managers of business—not 
proprietors—because that is what 
we are today, give too much atten- 
tion to the success or failure of our 
current management and to current 
results, and do not give as much 
attention as did the old-fashioned 
proprietor of business to the ultimate 
effect of current tendencies, current 
measures, upon the whole institu- 
tion of private property and private 
business. 


NEW DUTIES OF BUSINESS 

We who are the managers of busi- 
ness—especially in those matters 
where government touches our prob- 
lems—have refrained from personal 
Participation. We have depended 
upon our executive directors, our ex- 
ecutive secretaries, our lawyers, and 
the presidents of our associations 

The time has come when you do 
not need me to sav to you that if 
we, the managers of thrift institu- 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 


$10,000,000 ten-year 4% per cent 
sinking fund debentures, due in 
1948 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, $7,- 
500,000 first mortgage sinking fund 
4% per cent bonds, Series A, due in 
1948. 

About 30 per cent of the July reg- 
istration was represented by issues 
of investment and trading com- 
panies. 

For the second consecutive month 





Millions of new dollars are 
pouring into industry as cor- 
porations borrow new capital. 

Millions of new dollars 
may be pouring into Uncle 
Sam‘s pocket if present tax 
revision plans mature at the 
next Congress. 

The article below tells 
how important the new up- 
swing in the capital market 
is to business and how im- 
portant tax revision will be to 
the nation. 











this year the estimated net cash 
proceeds from the sale of the se- 
curities intended for “new money” 
uses exceeded $100,000,000. The total] 
of “new money” issues included 
$101,415,000 or 48 per cent fog ex- 
penditures for plant and equipmen’ 
and $5,503,000 or 2.6 per cent for 
additional working capital. 

Of the $219,984,000 of securities 
proposed for cash offering for the 
account of the registrants, 58.5 per 
cent was to be offered by under- 


tives Duty 


Public Opinion 


+ tions, are to save those institutions 
for the benefit of those to come 
those to whom they belong, for 


whom they exist, we must give at- 
tention to current drifts in public 
policy, which may not interfere with 
our figures today, but which will in- 
terfere with our performance, or the 
performance of our successors. 

Surely, we cannot go on managing 
these great businesses upon which 
the future of this country depends 
like the astronomer who looks on 
his own particular universe and 
closes his eyes to the fact that there 
are universes outside from which a 
comet may some day come and blast 
the things in his own universe which 
he has come to look upon as stable 
and durable for all time. 

In my own personal determination 
of my position as a manager, I am 
careful to refrain from expressing for 
my institution my own_ personal 
Opinions with respect to political or 
economic questions. I take it that 
my policyholders did not join my 
organization in order to give me, as 
their representative, the power to 
Speak for them in such matters. But 
I draw the line when the measures 
involved threaten the capacity of 
the institution to do that for which 
they joined it. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK 

I take it that those average 
people—and they are counted by the 
millions—who are your stockholders, 
your policyholders, and your deposi- 
tors, did not put their money into 
our for us to manage 
and then expect us to go along with 
unsound policies which make it im- 
possible for our institutions to do 
that which alone must have been the 
inspiration for their joining up with 
us. 

Therefore, I do not hesitate to say 
that all of us, and particularly you 
who manage the banking business, 


institutions 


* cent, due serially from 1947 to 1950. # writers 





under firm 
37.9 per cent (consisting principally 
of the investment and trading com- 
pany issues) by various selling 
agents, and 3.6 per cent by the reg- 
istrants themselves. 

The registrants indicated that 90.7 
per cent of the securities was to be 
publicly offered while 9.3 per cent 
was to be sold to “others,” consist- 
ing largely of banks, insurance com- 
panies and trust funds. 

Another tabulation on new corpo- 
rate issues, that of the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, shows that 
proportionately, there has been a 
much larger offering of bonds and 
notes this year than of stocks. Its 
figures give a total for new corporate 
issues for new capital of $487,646,381 
for the first seven months of this 
year while issues for refunding pur- 
poses totaled only $362,919,965. This 
is the first time in recent years that 
the new capital issues have exceeded 
the total of issues for refunding pur- 
poses. 

Total corporate issues for the first 
seven months of this year, according 
to the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, amounted to $850,566,346 
as compared with a total of $1,929,- 
072,165 for the corresponding period 
in 1937, $2,878,139,632 for the same 
period in 1936, $1,111,459,800 in 1935 
and $347,439,299 in 1934. 

Activity in the capital markets now 


is at a higher level than at any 
time since the second quarter of 
1937. Prospect for the rest of this 


year, in the opinion of financial 
experts, is for a continuance of this 
activity. 

. os 


| COMING TAX PROGRAM 


Other news last week concerned 
the develooment of plans for tax re- 


vision at the next session of Con- 
gress. 
Senator Brown ‘(Dem.) of Michi- 


gan, chairman of the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate to 
consider revision of the tax laws, 
predicted that Congress will pass a 
Jaw to carry out the request made 
by President Roosevelt last spring for 
a “short and simple statute,” to tax 
income from Federal], State and local 
securities. 

At ihe same time Senator Brown 
suggested a number of alternatives 
if Congress decides that a law of this 
type is not feasible or the Supreme 
Court should rule that it violates 
the doctrine of dual sovereignty 
that the Federal Government is pre- 
cluded from taxing instrumentalities 
of State Governments and _ vice 
versa. 


SOME TAX ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives to a statute elimi- 
nating tax exemptions, which were 
Suggested by Senator Brown, as his 
own interpretation of the problem 
and not that of the committee which 
he heads, include: 

1. The so-called Glass proposal to 
include tax exempt income in cal- 
culating the income tax rate appli- 
cable to the taxable portion of the 
taxpayer’s income. 

2. Reduction in the personal ex- 
emption allowed income taxpayers 
by the full amount of the tax exempt 
income received 

3. Prohibition against transport- 
ing in interstate commerce any 
State or municipal bond which has 
been declared tax exempt. Also, ad- 
vertising for such bonds might be 
eliminated from the mails. 

A number of alternatives also have 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





UNION CARBIDE 
ANP CABBON 
CORPORATION 


v 

A cash dividend of Forty cents (40c) 
per share on the outstanding capital | 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable October 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 2, 1938. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 








have a duty to take a real part in 
the formation of public opinion 
public policy, and public measures 
affecting your business and our busi- 
ness 

And the time is more encouraging 
at the moment than it has been in 
the recent past. Don’t you notice 
that those who are particularly 
good judges of public opinion, of the 
mass mind, are more frequently and 
more unqualifiedly declaring for the 
profit motive, for individual initiative 
against Communism, and for the 
good old American way of life? 

The fact that a man with his ear 
to the ground makes those declara- 
tions today would not be important 
to me or to you, if it did not indi- | 
cate that we thought the great ma- 
jority of the thinking people who 
form the public opinion of this coun- 
try are thinking that way. j 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series ef 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend 6f $1.06!, on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT | 
TRUST CORPORATION hase been declared | 
payable October 1, 1938, te stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 10, | 
1938. The transfer books will not close. Checks ! 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 

A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1938. The transfer books wil! not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 25, 1938, 





commitments; + 


New Taxes 





—Harris & Ewing 


CONGRESSMAN TO 
COMMISSIONER? 


Prominently mentioned for the va- 


cant chair of commissioner in the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
is Representative Edward C. Eicher 
of Iowa. Mr. Eicher, appointed to 
the congressional committee to in- 
vestigate monopolies sometime ago, 
announced his intention of not seek- 
ing a return to Capitol Hill. 








been suggested by experts of the 
joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, among 
them: 

1, A system of State compacts 
whereby Congress would grant 
States the power to tax the income 
from Federal securities if the States 
would grant the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to tax State and 
municipal bonds. 

2. Levying of an excise or privi- 
lege tax on individuals and corpora- 
tions for the right of doing business 
or engaging in any profession, trade 
or calling. The amount of this ex- 
cise tax might be determined by the 
net income of the individual or of 
the corporation from all sources, in- 
cluding income from tax exempted 
securities. 

Any form of legislation, experts of 
the committee explained, probably 
would not be applied against income 
from lax-exempt governmental se- 
curities already issued 


PROBLEMS OF EXEMPTION 


Another phase of the problem is 
the exemption of State and local 
employes from Federal taxation and 


The United States News 











Takes Effect On 
September 24th 


ENERALLY obscured by the wage 

and hour provisions is the fact 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
will effect a complete ban of child 
labor after Sept. 24. 

This date is one month before the 
Act as a whole becomes effective. 
Teeth provided in the child labor 
section of the Act bring this about. 

The Act prohibits shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of goods pro- 
duced in establishments in, or about, 
which oppressive child labor has 
been employed within 30 days. 

Therefore, an employer may not 
abandon child labor on Oct. 23 and 
then ship goods produced by such 
labor on Oct. 24. He must wait 30 
days after abandoning child labor. 

Reports already are trickling in 
from the South concerning com- 
panies which have abandoned child 
labor in conformity with this provi- 
Sion of the Act. 

Other reports from North Caro- 
lina tell of unnecessary discharges 
from cotton mills there of persons 
between 16 and 18 years. Miss 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, points out the 
law permits employment of anyone 
16 or over except in hazardous occu- 
pations. 

Oppressive child labor is defined 
as: employment of anyone under 
16 in manufacturing or mining; em- 


Child Labor Ban | 
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Credit Losses 
Strike Like Lightning 








ployment of anyone under 16, ex- 
cept by a parent, in any occupation; 
employment of anyone between 16 
and 18 in occupations declared by 
the Children’s Bureau to be hazard- 
ous or detrimental to health. 

In occupations, other than manu- 


Business casualties occur suddenly and unpredictably. They 
disturb you very little until a bolt like lightning strikes right into 
your very own business with disastrous consequences. 


Your credit manager, faced with losses, does not deserve cen- 
sure. His decisions must rest on customers’ past records, current 


facturing or mining, children  be- : : ’ 
: ratings, credit reports. He can’t read the future. 
tween 14 and 16 may be granted | 9°, An 
permits for work if the Children’s Prudent executives provide against unexpected credit losses 


Bureau finds such employment will 
not interfere with schooling or 
health. 


by covering all sales with 


American Credit Insurance 
Ample protection is needed alike by millionaire firms who 
may think that they can “‘afford’’ to have losses, and smaller 
Manufagturers and Jobbers to whom a few defaulting customers 
spell tragedy. 


the exemption of Federal employes 
from State taxation However, this 
is a minor issue involving only a 
small amount of revenue because 
the average compensation of the 
approximately 2,500,000 State and 
local employes is only $1,430 or more 


An “American’’ General Coverage Policy is your most cer- 
tain safeguard against loss of capital, frozen capital, profits 
shrunken by slow-paying accounts. Goods shipped in accord- 


than $1,000 under the exemptions 

accorded a married person under ance with the terms of your policy will be paid for, regardless 
_ — . ° \ ’ . : : 

the present law. | of insolvencies or ‘‘77-B’’ reorganizations. Delinquencies will be 





liquidated. There is a form of policy for your exact require- 
ments. Ask any ‘‘American”’ representative. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . . J. F. McFadden, Presiden: 


Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 





LATEST STATISTICAL INFORMA- 
TION ON 35 CANADIAN PRO- 
DUCING MINING COMPANIES 


Available on request 


BRIDGER: WaAverly 3461 
~~ Momser, HEVENOR&@ 

rHE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 KING ST., W. - TORONTO 


























INCORPORATED 


August 25,1978 


First Mortgage 314% 


Convertible Debentures, 314% 


Price 100% and accrued interest from September 30, 1938 


*While this is the amount underwritten, the offering may be made only as to a portion 


The Prospectuses may be obtained tn any state in which this announcement 1s circulated only from such of the undersigned and other 


‘ . . ° . + 6 
dealers as are registered and offering these securities in compliance with thé securities law in such state. 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy the securitics herein mentioned. 


Offering is made only by the Prospectuses. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


$33,000,000 
Bonds, Series 1 


Due June 1, 1968 


Ze 


Dated June 1, 1938 


Price 103% % and accrued interest 





$39,250,000° 
1,% Series due 1958 
Dated July 1, 1938 Due July 1, 1958 


Subject to prior sale through the exercise of Subscription Warrants to be issued 


to stockholders of the Company and expiring September 21, 1938. 


( subject to change after the expiration of said Subscription Warrants ) 


thereof and only individually by certain of the Underwriters. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY | 


(INCORPORATED) 


A.G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 6, No. 35 


te Onutied States WANS 


August 29, 1938 





“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








ERCY CROSBY, famous artist who drew the cartoon 
in the adjacent column, has had considerable con- 
troversy with newspapers desiring to reprint it. 
They liked the cartoon but always insisted on giv- 

ing it a twist or title which would put the onus of the one- 
man rule idea on Hitler or some foreign dictator. 

But Mr. Crosby insists he had President Roosevelt in 
mind and that what has happened abroad may happen here 
unless the American people are on the alert. 

There is, to be sure, a disposition in this country to 
minimize the chances of a dictatorship. Nothing, it is 
argued by his supporters, is farther from Mr. Roosevelt's 
mind. He doesn’t want to be a dictator, it is urged—he 
is merely trying to benefit humanity and seeks by trial 
and error the most effective course. 

But Mr. Roosevelt and his acts can be viewed imper- 
sonally, and yet the dangers of his one-man rule can be 
brought into sharp focus. 

Indisputably, Mr. Roosevelt does not seek to do per- 
sonal harm to his fellow citizens. Neither does the reck- 
less driver of an automobile. And just as the reckless 
driver looks with dismay on the fatal results of his im- 
personal behavior when he has stepped on the gas, so 
Mr. Roosevelt some day may look askance at what his 
New Dealism has wrought—the wreckage of human 
hearts, the sabotage of a fine American system of indi- 
vidual opportunity—as some leader far more ruthless than 
he capitalizes on the chaos of an incompetent and inef- 


ficient liberalism. 


MAJORITY PARTY Yes, the boot and spur are not 


American instruments of oppres- 
IS DOMINATED J sion. The damage is done in 
BY COERCION more subtle ways and with less 

swashbuckling. The undermin- 
ing of initiative, the exhaustion of enterprise through in- 
judicious taxation and wasteful spending of public funds 
are not symbolized by an iron heel, though the net effect 
is comparable. 

For what do we observe today in America as grave 
manifestations of one-man rule? 

One man decides who shall be nominated for Congress 
in the majority party of the nation. 

One man, using an unmoral process of political coercion, 
and abandoning party debate or party caucus or party con- 
vention or conference, decides who is and who is not en- 
titled to wear the label.‘“‘Democrat”. 

One man by his public speeches influences the Federal 
machine, which, in turn, casts its ballots as a unit and 
dominates the party primaries in many States. 

One man, having been given discretionary authority 
by a rubber-stamp Congress, decides whether we shall 
have public ownership of utility enterprises. 

One man decides whether or not the Constitution shall 
be amended, for, without his consent, the rubber-stamp 
Congress does not dare to submit fundamental changes 
to the people themselves to decide. 

One man, by the power of appointment to vacancies on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, has announced his 
intention of filling such vacancies with Justices who meet 
his preconceived notions of how the Constitution may be 
stretched so as to accommodate his own point of view, 
without submitting the concrete issues to the people for 
approval or disapproval. 

One man, acting through his Secretary of Agriculture, 
decides how much a farmer shall plant and, in effect, what 
he shall plant. 

One man decides the award of public works projects to 
districts and areas where conditions politically favorable 
to the “leader” of the party exist or where the most politi- 
cal advantage will accrue to the rubber-stamp members of 
Congress who, having surrendered their convictions, agree 
to vote 100 per cent with the President virtually in ex- 
change for said favors. 


ARBITRARY ACTS One man transfers funds and 


allocates them in many instances 


ARE MANIFESTEDto whatever general purpose he 
desires. Thus the National Emer- 
IN MANY WAYS gency Council, supposedly created 
to coordinate administrative functioning of emergency 
agencies, turns out to be a propaganda bureau to assist Mr. 
Roosevelt’s political campaigning in the South and other 
sections of the country. Small wonder one man seeks to 
abolish the office of Comptroller General where a proper 
audit of expenditures is supposed td be maintained. 
One man, by adroitly using the power of appointment to 
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abolish the bi-partisan character of quasi-judicial commis- 
sions, directs them along lines which fit in with one man’s 
social and economic philosophy. 

One man writes the party platform and, when it is 
adopted by his party, assumes the right subsequently to 
add to it fundamental issues which were not mentioned 
therein, and to make such additional issues the test of 


party loyalty. 


One man, by threats of public 


RECOVERY IN he 
competition, keeps a vast industry 

INDUSTRY IS with twelve billion dollars in- 

BEING DELAYED vested in it from spending vast 


sums for replacement and expan- 
sion of existing facilities amounting to about one billion 
dollars yearly, thus delaying recovery in the heavy indus- 
tries which usually supply materials for such construc- 
tion work. 

One man controls the Federal Reserve system with its 
extensive powers over the credit machinery of the nation. 

One man has authority to devalue the gold content of 
the dollar and thus to affect the gold exchange throughout 
the world. 

One man, through his appointees on the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, can control the capital markets 
of the country, and, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, can dominate both investment and commer- 
cial banking operations. 

One man assumes the right to remove from office mem- 
bers of the commissions created by Congress, even when 
the law has provided that removal can be made only by 
joint resolution of both the House and Senate. 

One man decides to keep the Federal budget unbalanced 
by billions of dollars a year and to postpone indefinitely 
the retirement of public debt. 

One man gives the order to blanket all “emergency” em- 
ployes into the Civil Service and thus make permanent the 
thousands of jobs which were obtained originally without 
competitive examination and primarily by political pull. 

One man permits executives of the humanitarian 
agencies, such as the relief administration, to delve in 
party politics and actually condones such participation. 

One man chooses what laws shall be enforced and what 
laws shall be ignored. Anti-trust laws which can em- 
barrass captains of industry—the job-makers of America— 
are enforced by criminal indictments. Yet the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, in violation of which his own poli- 
tical campaign committee “shook down” corporation 
executives and obtained corporation contributions, is con- 
veniently overlooked. 

One man decides whether business enterprise is to have 
a chance to operate and obtain a fair profit. Public threats 
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against business men, holding over their heads constantly 
a club of further regulation, have impeded and materially 
retarded American business progress. 

One man appoints to the Federal bench political syco- 
phants—as a reward for congressional subservience. 

One man either seeks to control or already controls 
party nominations, Congressional elections, credit facili- 
ties and banking, utilities, State governments and munici- 
palities through the subsidy power, farm and urban mort- 
gages, production of all the important agricultural crops 
and their marketing quotas. 

One man, in short, controls the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government and seeks continuously to 
intimidate and control the third branch—the judiciary; 
and the same man usurps constitutional authority to con- 
trol the social, business and economic life of the nation. 


AMERICAN PRESS. Need any more counts be listed 


in the indictment of President 


MUST DEFEND Roosevelt as the exponent of one- 
PEOPLE’S RIGHTS me rule unparalleled in the his- 


ory of democracy? 

Events of today in the Democratic party primaries bear 
a strange resemblance to conditions which have toppled 
over empires and republics where one-man rule has pre- 
vailed in the past. Says Gibbons in his “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire”: 

“The reformation of the Senate was one of the 
first steps in which Augustus put aside the tyrant and 
professed himself the father of his country. . . . he 
examined the list of Senators, expelled a few mem- 
bers. . . . persuaded nearly two hundred to prevent 
the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary retreat, 
raised the qualifications. .. . created a sufficient num- 
ber of patrician families, and accepted for himself 
the honorable title of Prince of the Senate. 

“But while he thus restored the dignity, he de- 
stroyed the independence of the Senate. 

“The principles of a free Constitution are irrevoca- 
bly lost when the legislative power is dominated by 
the Executive.” 

In the light of history, can it be said that Percy Crosby 
has gone too far in the significant warning portrayed in 
his dramatic cartoon, “Paying the Price”? 

“One-man Rule” no longer is a mere slogan of criticism. 
It has become the disintegrating influence which seeks, 
knowingly or unknowingly, to render the American de- 
mocracy prostrate and helpless. 

Only by such monitory cartoons and militant defense 
of constitutionalism by the press as a whole will American 
democracy be spared the fate of sister states in Europe. 

Liberties were never preserved by passive acquiescence, 
but only by the courage and maximum sacrifices of liberty- 
loving citizens. 





























